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COMMUNICATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HIS paper was suggested by the 
y ohmaal of the Almanacks 


for 1810. As the chronological notes 
which are usually put down in those 
publications are not very generally 
understood, perhaps a short account 
of their nature and use, may not be 
wacceptable to some of your read- 
ens, 

Dominical Letter. 

The days of the week are dis- 
tinguished as the notes in music are, 
by the first — — © = al- 
phabet, ‘Lhe first day of the year 
s noted by A. the second by B. the 
third by C. and so on to the seventh, 
which of course is noted by G, 
The eighth or first day of the second 
week, has A annexed to it, the ninth 
B. the tenth C. and so on; the se- 
nes of seven letters being continu- 
ally repeated, according to the weeks 
in the year. Now, one of these let- 
lets must stand opposite to Sunday, 
ad by its recurrence every week, 
the calendar, will point out the 
Sundays throughout the year. It is 
wherefore called the Dominical or 
— letter. 

Had the days of the year formed 
txactly a certain number of weeks, 
te dominical letter would have been 
continually the same. But dividing 
5 by 7, we find 52, and one day 
wer, Hence it follows, that when 

year consists of 365 days, it will 
fidon the same day of the week 
® which it began; and so, the 
mext year will commence on the day 
Wllowing. ‘Thus, as the year 1809 
beyan on Sunday, it also ended on 
Sunday, and the year 1810 commen- 

on Munday, and as the domin- 
ne leiter tor 1809 was A. for the 

1810, it will be G. 

HELHAST MAG. NO.X, 


According to this it appears, that 
the dominical letters move regularly 
in a retrograde order: and, of course, 
did all years consist of only 365 days, 
after a period of seven years, the 
same days of the month would re- 
turn to the same days of the week. 
But every fourth year has 366 days; 
so that the year which follows leap 

ar, will commence two days later, 

Thus, the order of the dominical 
letter is interrupted, and the series 
cannot oie its first =— till 
after a period of 28 years. ‘Lhis 
riod is éalled the— F a 

Cycle of the Sun. 
After which, the days of the months 
return again to the same days of the 
week, and the sun’s place to the same 
signs and degrees of the ecliptic, on 
the sane months and days. 

Leap years have always two do- 
minical letters; the former noting 
the Sundays till the 24th or 25th 
of february, and the latter for the 
rest of the year; for in the Bissex- 
tile year, the 24th and 25th of Fe- 
bruary are reckoned as one and the 
same day, and have the same letter 
annexed to them. 

The dominical letter is of use in 
constructing tables to find the day 
of the month answering to any da 
of the week. or the day of the theek 
answering to any day of the month, 
for any year past or to come. Of 
course, among other things, it is use- 
ful in forming tables, for finding 
Easter for any year; as may be seen 
by turning to the tables for finding 
Easter, annexed to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

The Cycle of the Moon, 
is a period of 19 years, after which 
the new and full moons return to 
the same days of the month. At 
the time of the council of Nice,. 
when the terms were settled for eb- 
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serving Easter, the numbers of the 
lunar cycle were inserted in the ca- 
lendar; and on account of their sin- 
gular use, they were set in letters 
of gold. Hence the year of the 
cycle for any year was called the 
golden number for that year. <Ac- 
—e to this cycle, on whatever 
days the new and full moons fall this 
year, they will fall on the same days 
of the months, 19 years hence.— 
‘Therefore as Easter day falls on the 
first Sunday after the first full moon 
succeeding the 2ist of March, this 
cycle assists us in calculating before- 
hand the time of that festival. 
Dionysian Period. 

This arises from the cycles of the 
sun and moon multiplied into one 
another, forming a period of 532 
years. After this period, the new 
and full moons return to the same 
days of the month, and the days of 
the month tothe same days of the week; 
of course, the dominical letters and 
moveuble feasts return again in the 
same order. Hence this cycle is call- 
ed the great Paschal cycle. 


The Cycle of Indiction 
is one arbitrary period of 15 years, 
in use among the Romans. 


The great Julian Period 


isa period of 7980 years formed by a 
multiplivation of the cycle of the sun, 
the cycle of the moon, and the Romish 
indiction. ‘This period began 764 years 
before the creation, and is not yet com- 
pleted. Of course, it comprehends all 
cycles and periods, since the beginning 
of time. As there is but one year 
in the whole period that bas the 
saine number for the three cycles of 


which it is formed, had_ historians 


noted the cycles of each yéar, there 
could have been no dispute amoug 
chronologers, as to the time of any 
event. 


The Epact. 


The time measured by 12 revolu- 
tions of the moon from tlie sun to 
the sun again is called the Lunar 
year; and is 10 days, 21 hours and 
21 seconds shorter than the solar 
yeur. ‘This leads to a calculation of 
tue moon’s age, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, which is termed the £pact. 

a fuil account of the calculations 
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which these cycles involve is to j. 
met with in almost all books of a. 


tronomy. AZ 
January 1, 1810. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





ON LUNATIC ASYLUMs, 
S'. LUKE’s hospital for the insane 
which is situated a little without 
this city, is the noblest  establis. 
ment of the kind in Great Britaip. 
It has been most liberally endowe 
by private contributions, and certainly 
the internal aeconomy does ample 
justice to its humane benefactors, 
In visiting St. Luke’s, which at 
sent contains 300 Lunatics, a stranger 
cannot avoid feeling a degree ofsur. 
prise mixed with satisfaction at the 
order and regularity of the house. 
Instead of. the wild and clamoroys 
ravings, which generally assail the 
ears, from a few Lunatics confined 
in country work-houses or prisons, 
lL have been at this hospital, and 
heard not a single word that bespoke 
a disordered mind, I will therefore 
endeavour to give some particulars of 
this admirable management ; and aller. 
wards we shall be more prepared to 
notice and compare the peculiarities 
of other Eunatic Asylums, pubiic or 
private, which | have visited. From 
such a comparison, it is presumed, 
some little interest will be excited, 
aud perhaps a ray of light afloied 
to those, who are gifted with geniss, 
capable of combining the particular 
experience of others, towards the 
promotion of farther usefulness. 
‘The building is long and narrow, 
493 feet by 30 in the centre, wilh 
broader: wings of 66 feet, projecting 
from front and rear—a constructor 
well adapted for the formation @ 
galieries.* The centre of the howe 
is intended for the master’s accom 
dation, for offices, &c. Lofty i 
gates, reaching to the ceiling, ¢ 
tits part, on each side from 
galleries. There are seven of {hes 
each of which contains 32 single ro0m™ 
ten feet six inches, by eight feet 
rooms with four beds in each, 1st 


4 inches, by Y teet 9 inches! a 
_ — oe 
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¥* There are four floors including th 
basement. 
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rom 28 feet by 13 feet—a smaller 
tin: room for refractory patients, 
10 feet 6 inches, by 8 eet—and a 


servant’s room, about 17 feet square. * 
Vhe length of the longest gallery is 
10 feet, the breadth 15 feet in all. 
ihe cells are opposite each other, 
for the length of 30 feet, and they 
open into the galleries. Each cell is 
3 feet 3 inches high, arched, boarded 
ai wainscoted—a_ window opening 
outward to each, of a semicircular 
orm, 8 or 9 feet from the floor— 
ud a large aperture over the door, 
with inside wire lattice to the - iron 
bars to prevent accidents, and no 
dutter over the door. ‘The bed is 
opposive to the door, under the window, 
which opens outward, ‘The partition 
ad outer walls form the head aud 
we side of the box. ‘lwo upright 
pieces of very thick wood, about 14 
inches high, are fastened together, 
for the other side and foot, to com- 
plete the rectangle, which is firmly 
iixed in its place. ‘The dimensions 
of this box are 6 feet by 3 feet. 
pon the floor, within this strong 
\ox, lies a false bottom, rising at the 
head of the bed, “several inches 
higher than at the foot, and descend- 
ing with a concave declivity, as much 
S possible to confine the Lunatic. to 
themiddle of the ved. In every one 
of these false bottoms, at the foot of 
the bed, a groove is made, under- 
ueath, which opens by a square 
aperture in the side of the box, 
Opposite to the door, and runs across 
% far as the outer wall, to admit a 
rough for the purpose of receiving 
the moisture, throug small holes, in 
ite foot of the false bottom, opening 

hward into the trough. It 1s to 

understood that the trough is 
ouly necessary for those who ate de- 
hominated the wet patients, who un- 
‘ousciously, or through indolence, 
rele to second the calls of nature. 
* some of the boxes a ring is fixed 
‘teach side, and at the foot, to which 
Wong leather Straps are attached, 
M order to restrain the unruly, by 
‘curlig the arms, between the shoulder 


my tlhow, and the feet, round the 
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For the wet patients, it will be 
obvious to every one, that straw is 
the fittest article for bedding, because 
it can so easily be changed, and 
readily adinits any moisture to pass 
through. ‘Lhe number of such patients 
is however very small in comparison 
of the rest, who sleep also upon 
straw; but they have good blankets 
underneath the body. 

It has been already observed that 
in each gallery there are two rooms 
with four beds in each for conval- 
escents. ‘Ihese are common bed- 
steads, raised from the floor, in the 
usual way, with good feather beds 
Jarge enough to hold a single person, 
‘They are without tester or curtains. 
‘Lhe shorter gallery in the wing of 
the building, which forms an angle 
with the longer one, without any 
partition between them, is occupied 
by the more unruly and wet patients. 
‘There is a long form fixed against 
the wall in this part of the house, 
near the window which gives light: 
to the gallery ; and iron rings may 
be observed at certain distances on 
the wall, for the purpose of giving 
attachment td leathern straps or iron 
locks for the arms, that the furious 
Lunatic may be confined during the 
day, in a szlting posture. . Forms are 
also placed round the smaller sitting 
room, intended as a day room for 
this «description of patients, with 
siinilar means ef coercion; and here 
and there a short chain is fixed in 
the floor, immediately below the 
rings, which are above the form, to 
contine the legs, wien it may be 
necessary. 

So that you may see perhaps three 
or four in each gallery to whose 
diferent degrees ot fury the adequate 
force is applied, from the simple 
strait waistcoat, and single strap 
to manacles and fetters. 1 may here 
observe, though it is rather out of 
place, that a degree of restraint be- 
yond the necessary force, is exceed- 
ingly hurtful and irritating ‘to their 
feelings. ‘Ihey are often very sensible 
of the necessity for coercion; and 
a fear (arising from feelings of honour, - 
1 know not whether | should say pe- 
culiar to the insane) lest they should 
suffer the indignity of being classed 
with the most violent of their com- 
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panions, whose follies they are ready 
enough to observe and criticise, un- 
conscious frequently of their own, 
will be very likely to prevent any 
alarming extravagance in their be- 
haviour, But, as they appear sensible 
of this neeessity, provided their ex- 
ertions be met even by the appearance 
of superior force on the part of their 
keepers, little or no resistance is made 
to the usual mode of coercion. 

The privies or vaults are at the 
end of the lower galleries, water runs 
below, and they are generally kept 
clean above. Lo defend from acci- 
dents, iron bars run across, a few 
feet below the seat, and the internal 
part is lined with lead—a good con- 
trivance to prevent the smell from 
being retained, as weil as to prevent 
the bad efiects.of moisture in such 
2 building. ‘Ihe iron grating turns 
on a pivot, and, twe or three times 
a week, it is turned round to pvreci- 
pitate the adhering feculent matter 
into ‘the water below. 

in each of the sitting rooms, which 
are also used as dining rooms, there 
is a fire place, with the defence of 
an iron grating of strong bars twoor 
three inches apart, which keeps 
them from approaching near enough 
the fire to do any mischiet. The 
grating is more than six feet high, 
and at the top projects towards the 
wall over the chimney piece. By 
means of a small gate in the front 
‘which is kept locked, the fire is 
occasionally supplied with fuel, &c. 
it is found necessary to have this 
grated defence, moved to the dis- 
tance ot some feet from the fire, 
as the Lunatics have various schemes 
to thrust in substances to the grate, 
for amusement or mischief, by which 
means the house might be in danger 
of being burnt. ‘lbey will some. 
times tear off a long slip of wood 
from the form or wainscot, and 
thus they contrive to toast their 
bread, which appears to be a fa. 
vourite occupation. 

The patients are obliged to rise 
with the utmost regularity, in summer 
at seven, in winter at eight o’clock 
in the morning, ail except the 
very worst who are unfit to be 
moved; ateight in the evening they 
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go to bed. At regular hours aby 
they get their meals of breakfgy 
dinner and supper. Some, who - 
allowed a little money by thei 
friends, indulge in the luxury of 
tea. 

It is well Known that indolencg 
strongly characterises the Lunatic, 
‘Therefore punctuality in every thi 
is of the most serious imporiance: 
and the habits of regularity whic 
they are thus taught to acquire 
capnot but contribute materialiy 
their recovery. When the bell ring 
they are few who do not obey the 
call; for they know, that, if some 
little indulgence was granted them 
before, in consequence of a mor 
governed behaviour, one single act 
of disobedience may subject them 
to solitary confinement, to the in. 
dignity of a public exposure to their 
cumpanions, ar to the retraction of 
that indulgence. ‘Thus has the 
vidence of Go, in this hum 
state of the pPuman faculties, not oni 


Jeft behind those feelings whieh power. 


fully operate towards the self im 
portance and happiness of the insane, 
for they are in tancy emperors and 
prophets—but has fibewise exalted 
them to a higher degree of sensibility, 
so that a foundation is, as it were, 
laid for yecovery upon the refine 
ment of those ps which under 
a wise management must necessarily 
tend to awaken some degree of tee 
son. 

Their meals are provided in the 
day rooms of each gailery, from the 
general kitchen, The patients of one 
gallery teed together, except thov 
who cannot be moved. In 
they conduct themselves with the 

reatest order and propriety at meals 
They eat out of wooven bowls, o 
off pewter plates. No knives or forks 
are allowed under any pretence whal- 
ever. It is even dangerous to permit 
them the use of tin vessels. The 
master of St. Luke’s showed me4 
very sharp instrument, in the 

of a knite, which, for the purpot 
of destroying himself, a Lunatio hid 
formed out of a tin Vv 

such were in use some time a 
He had actually made the attempt 
with it, and in @ shocking mame 
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unded his throat, but not 
poten On which account they 


e to use their fingers. 

ee ceabtarh they have water 
ye, with bread, butter and salt. 
= days in the week they have 
meat to dinner, mutton, beet or 
veal, and sometimes pork, with the 
best table beer. Broth on the other 
jays. For supper they are provided 
with bread and cheese, or bread and 
butter with beer, and a large allow- 
ce on the days when tbeir dinner 
consists of broth. When they reiuse 
to eat, which they sometimes do, 
and then the breath acquires a high 
degree of foetor, the mouth is kept 
open by the ring: of a key, while 
ome nourishimg liquid is poured into 
the throat. If it should be rejected, 
the spouting boat is used. ‘his is 
an instrument like a common silver 
butter boat, with a long spout to it. 
The spout is introduced into the 
mouth, and the nostrils are cautiously 
held, in such a manner that the 
Lunatic is forced to swallow. I am 
at a loss to know why alate writer 
should have given this instrument 
the name of a destructive devilish 
engine.* It certainly may be abused, 


but in judicious hands may be of 


Wost essential use. 

After breakfast each day they as- 
sociate together in the day rooms, 
and in winter are very fond of 
crowding avout the tire—or, some 
choose 10 remain in their — cells, 
whilst others walk backwards and for- 
wards in the galleries. ‘here is a 
communication by a stone staircase 
between all the tloors, which are 
four in number, including the base- 
ment, on each side of the house, 
10 permit ready access for the patients 
to the vauits—but iron gates, as before 

ved, prevent all communication 
Whatever between the sexes, as they 
ae confined in opposite ends of ihe 
hospital. 

_ When they have left their cells 
mM the morning, the shutter is opened 
om the semicircular grated window 
above the bed. ‘Lhe ed is made, 


door is left open to produce 


‘thorough circulation of air. ‘The 
Souvalescent patients lend so much 
St aiog 


* See Hasiaw ou lusauity. 
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assistance in these mecessary offices, 
as materialiy to diminish the Javour 
of the keeper. ! shall have to notice 
the proper employment of conya- 
lescents hereafter. ‘i here isone kee per 
appointed to superintend each gallery, 
with the care of about 40 patients. 
Men keepers for the males, and women 
heepers for the femaies. ‘Lhe keepers 
are obliged to use the utmost caution 
in every thing they do; and always 
to exercise a watchful attention. 1 
once saw great consternation in the 
hospital, when one of the keepers 
had accidentally laid dowa his key : 
but it was soon missing. Some of 
the Lunatics had spicd it, and dex- 
terously secreted it. ‘Lhe strictesg 
search was made. But promises, 
threats and intreaties were ake in- 
effectual to procure its restoration, 
and before evening they were obliged 
to change all the locks on that side of 
the house, otherwise the hospital 
might have been discharged of half 
its inmates before morning. Their 
cunning is wonderful, aud therefore 
suspicion must never lie asleep, even 
when the design appears most innocent. 

In summer, when the weather is 
fine, they are allowed to amuse them- 
selves in the open air, in yards, or 
airing grounds well secured with 
high walls. ‘lhere is a separate area 
for the male and female patients, 

I’very saturday the patients are 
well combed and cleaned; an operation 
Which, however unwillingly, they 
must submitto, On Sunday it is very 
common fir some of them to read 
to the rest, and 1 have watched 
with great satistaction, how eagerly 
they have crowded about their com- 
panion, and listened to different parts 
vf the hturgy. Howard observed of 
St. duke’s that it wanted a chapel, — 
and | cannot but think that even the 
jurin of worship would be of gieat 
use to many of the Lunatics. 

On cther days of the week, some 
may be seen knitting, others sewing, 
mending teckings, &c. It is more 
diflicuit to find proper ‘employment 
for the men, than for the women; 
and, certainly, when Lunatics are 
c impetent to it, some kind of work 
@ gut always to be provided. There 
ase baths for the use of tne patients. 

A omit avy consideration of the af- 
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fairs of this hospital as tar as they 
reiale to is governors, Ccommiltees, 
Sc. My object is only with the 
treatment of the insane. In my 
bext communication | hope to make 
suine Comparison between this hospital 
aud some others upon the different 
Awads which L bave already noticed. 

Loudon. ‘Luos. [Llancock. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





A respectable linen draper of this 
‘A town, handed to us the annexed 
seport, which he lately found among 
same. oid papers. It ts to be pearewted 
that no further procedure was had on 
the business atthat tine. Now, when 
trom the high price of linens there is 
a danger of the manufacture being 
nearly lost to this country, we have 
every inducement by the abridgeiment 
of labour and by improved machinery 
toseek to bring the article to market 
on jower terms. ‘Lhe imtroduction 
of new and improved machinery in its 
vasous branches, bar greatly facilitat- 
ed the progress of the cotton manu- 
tucture, while the machinery employ 
edn the linen trade bas been nearly 
stationary. Wnder these circumstan- 
ces we strongly recommend to the 
linen drapers of the North of Ireland, 
tu enter into a subscriptionto remu- 
werate the proprietor of the discovery, 
that the invention may be thrown 
vpento the public. By such a pro- 
cedure we think the linen trade of 
Jrvejand would be most materially be- 
nefited in the present crists, 


Report on the Petition of Thomas 
MsCabe and William Pearsce.— Re- 
ported to the Trish House af Com- 
mous, Vath february, 1791, by the 
Right Hon. John O Neil, 


MR. SPEAKE , 

Your committee appointed to ex- 
ainine the matter di tue petition of 
"bhomas M‘Cabe and William Pearsce, 
having met according to order, and 
exaummed several witnesses relative 
tu the subject matter of the said peti- 
tion, directed ne to report as tollows : 

Mr. John Kelsey, an mspector of 
linens in the county of Antrim, tn. 
formed your co.umittee, that in De- 
cember last, Mr. M‘Cabe called on 
hun to look at two webs in apew con- 
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structed loom; that he examined tip 
cloth, found the fabric good and well 
executed; that he afterwards say , 
man weaving in it through a gngl 
opening in a door, and on eXainining 
the linen he wove, it appeared to te 
as good as that he first’ examined: 
that hé conceives the Weaving wa 
more. expeditiously performed by this 
than by a common jooms«in as much 
as there were two webs Weaving at 
the same time, and the operation of 
each uf those was faster than that of 
one in the common mode; that. the 
selvages of those webs were very well 
executed, and a good seivage is gene- 
raliy the test of guod cloth; that 
the weaver appeared to him t 
weave with less Jabour than in the 
common mode, as be sat in an erect 
posture; the quality of the linen he 
saw wove was about that of a sixteen 
hundrec. Says that he apprehends the 
u-e of this machine would be an im 
provenient to the tinen manufacture. 
Mr. Pearsce, ove of the petitioners, 
and the person whoin Mr. Kelsey saw 
weaving, says, tat he ts not by pro- 
fession a weaver; that he wove cal- 


co, linen and cheque in this loom; 


that he believes he worked twenty- 
three yardsot a calico ma day in i; 
that he understands eight yards of 
calico is a fair day’s work, and two 
yards and a halt of linen; that he is 
convinced he could on this loom work 
double the quantity of linen that could 
be wove ina common loom, and that 
an experienced weaver Could certaine 
ly weave much faster than he could. 
Your committce tien called upon 
Mr. ‘bhomas Russel, who intormed 
them that he saw, the piece of linet 
which Pearsce wove, and compared 
it with a pattern piece of Mr. Sin- 
claire’s of Beifast, and the selvage of 
Pearsce’s was by much the best; 
also said that be had received a letter 
fran Mr, Digges, stating that six 
the principal —linen-drapers of the 
neighbourhood ot Beltast had & 
amined a piece of linen of Pearsces 
weaving, and compared it with one 
Mr. Sincl.ire’s, and they were. 
opinion Pearsce’s was equal in quality, 
if not superior, to any tliey ever % 


seen. John 
‘Lhey then called upon Mr. 
Russel, who bas been for many y%* 
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3 very extensive dealer in linen; he 
said that Le saw the tinen in this new 
joom; that the quality of 1t, particu. 
larly the selvage, which he closely 
exainined, appeared to him to be very 
ood; be observed the two webs in 
the loom at the same ume, and is 
convinced that linen could be wove 
much faster by it than by a common 
joom; says that this loom was in a 
jolt, which is too dry a place to work 
a loom with advantage, and that he 
is of opinion it bids fair to be of 
reat utility to the linen trade. 

Mr, James Ferguson, another very 
extensive dealer in’ iinens, 
them that he saw this loom, and that 
it appeared to him tu be siinple and 
plain in the constiuction; the two webs 
were in it, and beamed on the same 
beam, and it appeared to him to be 
w invention of great and general ad- 
yantage ; he observed that he never 
aw aloom butthis ina loft, and till 
he saw it he thought it was not practi- 
cable to work one in such a Situation, 
and that it was certainly wrought there 
to great disadvantage. ; 

Hoi these gentleman were of opi- 
nion that the universal use of this 
loom would work up all the yarn at 
present spun in this country, a vast 
quentity of which is now exported, 
aid that their linens would rate much 
lower, which would enable them to 
contend with other markets much 
betterthan they can at present. 

Your committee then called upon 
the Rev. De Young, a Senior Fel- 
ow of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Natural nilosophy, who said that 
be has examined the mechanical 
pruciples of this loom, and that it is 
evidently capable of working two webs 
itthe same time; that the operation 
weaving each web is more simple 
than in the common loom, and con- 
‘equently more than double the quan- 
ity of linen can be wrought m the 
ame time, and with less fatigue to 
the weaver; that the selvage must, 
irom the nature of the inachinery, be 
more exact than that of webs ‘wove 
in the common loom; that the force 
rn - wett'is shot can be 
" ihe : lo the nature of the thread 
nt hope) “any 48 manner; that the 
" sie | ¥ the machinery is exireme- 
Pa pie and ‘net subject to go out of 


Mechanic's Association. 


informed | 
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repair, and from the nature of it must 
cost little ; and from inspection it is 
evident the expense of this loom 
must be less than the expense of 
two common looms; and on the 
whole he is of opinion, that the in- 
vention must be of great advantage 
to the linen manufacture. 

The Rev. Mr. Stack who was also 
present at this examination, declared 
that he was exactly of the same 
opinion with Dr. Young as to the 
construction and utility of this loom ¢ 

And your Commitice came to the 
following Resolutions : 

Resolved, that it appears to this 
committee, that the petitioners have 
invented a loom applicable to the 
weaving of cotton and linen, by which 
two webs can’ be wove at the same 
time by one weaver, with more ex- 
pedition, ease, and perfection, than 
one web is now wove in the common 
loom. 

Resolved, that it appears to this 
committee, that this loom is simple 
inits construction, easily kept. in or- 
der, and will not cost double = the 
price of acommon loom. 

Resolved, that it ajpears to this 
committee, that this invention, when 
made public, must be highly advan- 
tageous to the Jmen and cotton manu- 
factures of this kingdom. 
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A* Institution, entitled the Me- 
£Achanics’ Association, has existed 
for many years back in all the prin. 
cipal manufacturing towns in dScot- 
Jand. 

1, A voluntary subscription of any 
sum the subscitbers may think pro- 
per, is funded. 

2. A commissioner is appointed to 
purchase groceries, and suadry othe: 
articles for the use of the association, 
and to sell them at first cost, 10; 
which trouble, he is to have a com- 
petency, say 5 per cent. 

3. Lhe profits arising from the sales 
at market price to others, non-subserib- 
ers, are to be added to the fund for 
the use of the associstion. 

Perhaps the above institution, deserves 
to be warmly recommended to ine- 
chanics in all the principal manufacturing 
towns in ireland. !f carried into etlect, 
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it evidently would guard against the 
baneful etfects of monopoly. ‘The 
pyvor mechanic, who might occasion- 
ally want cash, would be taken less 
advantaye of ;’ and that internal bu- 
siness of pawn broking, would likely 
commit less ravages on the lower or- 
ders of the peopie. 


The foregoing plan was sometime 
ago forwarded anonymously to a per- 
son in Lisburn. lhe scheme ap- 
pears to be useful, but it requires 
further explanation. If the writer, or 
any other person, conversant with 
the practices ot Scotland, would give 
a more full account, it would be ac- 
ceptable. Information is particularly 
solicited, whether seliing on trust to 
the members, forms a purt of the 
plan, whether credit is given gene- 
rally to their members, or only to 
the amount of the individual’s sub- 


scription. 
Sa 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE BARONY OF UP- 
PER FEWS, COUNTY OF ARMAGH. 
4 > barony of Upper Fews, is 
the most southern barony in the 
county of Armagh; in it are com- 
prehended the parish of Newtown- 
hamilton, and part of the parishes of 
Armagh and Cregan, the remainder 
of the later (called the five towns) 
being in the county of Louth, — It 
is bounded on tie east, by the ba- 
rony of Upper Orier, on the west, 
by the barony of ‘Tureny, and the 
river which divides the counties of 
Arinagh and Monaghan ; on the north, 
by the baronies of Armagh and 
Lower Fews, and on the south, by 
the county of Louth, and is about 
13 miles long from north to svuta, 
the breadth 1s irregular, and is in ge- 
neral from 4 to 6 imiles. 

Vowards the northern and south- 
ern extremity of this barony the face 
of the country ts in general uneven, 
ascending and descending into gentle 
hills and dales; these hills grow more 
elevated as they approach the cen- 
tre, where a cnain of high, rude, 
and uneullivated hills or mountains, 
mostly covered witn heath and coarse 
grass, crosses the same, wear Newtown- 
hamilton; these begin in the county 
of Monaghan, aad alter they cross 
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the barony in an eastern direc: 
into upper Orier, gradually ‘grow 
more rocky and uncuitivated ( 
spots at their bottoms excepted) and 
branch out into mountains of iffy. 
ent magnitudes, the principal brane 
of which continues op to Sliey Gul. 
len, the principal biding place of th 
noted tory Redmond O’ Hanlon, an 
from thence to the Newry aud Cy. 
lingiord mountains ; these continue 
with the exception of the lough of Car 
lingford, intervening, to the Rostre 
vor and Kiilowan mountains, and ter, 
minate after forming a_ vast amphi. 
theatre, when viewed froin the south, 
at Shey Donard* the most easter 
and highest of all the Mourne Moup. 
tains. ; 
All these high hills or mountains 
both in this barony, and in the coun 
ty of Monaghan, which were here 
tofore kept under stock, have beeg 
with few exceptions let within these 
few years back to tenants (part of 
them adventurers from the county of 
Down) who have built a great num 
ber of cabins on them; and though 
few of them have sufficient capital 
to make rapid improvements, yet ie- 
vertheless, in process of time, it is 
expected the face of these mountains 
wiil assume a new aspect, and the 
climate of the same be greatly impror- 
ed, when there are proper ditches aud 
drains made on them to carry off 
the spring and stagnant water, both 
of which are hostile to vegetation, 
and render the climate humid; i 
deed the most of these are capable 
of improvement, the substrata being 
of clay, which, when mixed with the 


inoory strata on the top and limed, ’ 


wiil make middling land.f 
— or SF 

* I think your Correspoudent from Bal- 
linahinch, ought to have termed bis 
“ Toarto Mourne, a tour to Sliea Donard: 
as there are few countries 1 have yet tre 
velled in, atfurds more subjects for the 
penof a geoxraphical or sentimental tout 
ist (such ae thatof S.E ) than the half be- 
rony of Mourne, no partof which, wil 
the exception of Sliea Donard, S.E, bis 
tuur entered, consequently does ao 
scribe. 

¢ Fer an account of the mode of . 
proving the different kinds of souls mt s 
barony, see vol, 3, of this Magazine 


page iv. 
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The soil of this barony is of dif- 
rent kinds, towards the north, where 
the same joins the barony of Ar- 
magh, it is of the calcareous kind, 
wid produces good crops of barley, 
ats, potatoes, fax, &c.; in the centre, 
is of the argillaceous and moory 
Linds, and when duly manured pro. 
Jces in some parts good crops of 
Jax, but the quality of the oats and 
potatoes, especially in the mountains, 
ue generally not so good ; in the 
wouth the soil is in general lighter, lying 
many places on a stratum of rock 
or gravel at various depths, it is al- 
» of a warmer nature, and produ- 
ces crops of a superior quality, and 
there are also spots of heavy clay 
wils almost in every field, which ts 
mostly appropriated to the culture of 
fax, the year after it has been set 
vith potatoes, ‘The potatoe-oats has 
been introduced some years hack, 
ad is found to answer the soil well, 
and there is always a ready market 
or it in Armagh, Newry, and Dun- 
dak. There have been no quarries 
of lime-stoue yet discovered in this 
barony, one only excepted, which 
was discovered by Mr. Donald Stew- 
ad, the self-taught travelling miner- 
dogist of the Dublin Society, who 
vsited this country occasionally, but 
which has not turned out well, ‘The 
inhabitants of the north of this ba- 
tony, having to procure this valuable 
fssil from the vicinity of Armagh, 
whilst those in the south procure theirs 
fom ~Castleroach, in the county of 
Louth, and from near Carrickmacross 
a the county of Monaghan. 

The principal inconvenience at- 
tending the north of this barony is 
ie want of fuel, not only its inha- 
wants, but the inhabitants of the 
oly of Armagh and its neighbour. 
ood, have to procure their turf from 
‘emountains of Blackbank and Grouse- 
lodge,* a distance of from 6 to 8 
mies south of said city. ‘The roads 
from these mountains are almost con- 

* This mvuntain derives its name trom 
ahouse two stores high, turmerly built by 
Adam Noble, esq. who deserted the. same, 
* accuunt of its damp situation, the 
se and some lands adjoining have been 


et, and one story bas been pulled down 
and the house roofed anew, 
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stantly filled with cars going for, and 
returning with turf, which causes the 
roads to be deep in winter, and full 
of dust in summer. ‘The part south 
of these mountains however labour 
under no such inconvenience, there 
being plenty of turf bog interspers- 
ed in the vallies through the same; 
so that few people have to send more 
than half a mile, and many only a 
few perches to procure their fuel. 
‘The mountains in the centre of 
the barony being the most elevated 
of any in the county, the waters 
of course divide at their tops, one 
part running in rivulets towards the 
north, the principal part of the same 
falling into the Callan water, thence 
to the Black-water, until the same 
empties itself into Lough Neagh; the 
other part runs southwardly in a me- 
andering course through a level coune 
try, dividing the upper part of the 
barony nearly into two equal parts, 
and after receiving different smallec 
streams in its progress (particularly 
one from the eastern side of the ba- 
rony which crosses the road from 
Dublin to Armagh, at Silverbridge) 
it discharges itself, after it passes along 
the eastern side of the town of Dun- 
dalk, into the bay of that name. 
‘The rivers of this barony are very 
subject to sudden floods, especially 
near their sources, the water being 
impeded by the course of the river’s 
beimg so level, and in some places 
being too narrow, so that the water 
rises in many places ten or twelve 
feet and overllows the holms to a 
considerable extent in paris; the 
whole lands near the river, having 
the appearance of a great lake at 
these tunes. ‘These floods do great 
damage when they happen in any 
time but the winter season, as the 
water js so muddy and leaves so much 
sand and dirt on both grass and corn 
that they make very bad fodder for 
cattle, but it tends at the same time 
to fertilize the soil, so that there is 
no part in the barony where natural 
grass grows more luxuriant without 
manure, nor where oats and potatoes 
require kss. Some of these rivers 
are embanked in several places and 
floodgates placed on the streams of 
water running into the same to kecp 
the river in its bed. Bat when the 
x 
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floods are high, the embankments often 
give way, as the bed of the river is 
alwavs changing from side to side, 
and rats make holes in the same, 
both of which tend to make the ram- 
parts weak. ‘The greatest flood ever 
remembered to be in these rivers, 
was Ip the autumn of 1805 when a 
vast quantity of oats and hay were 
swept away by the flood; some of 
the oats however were saved although 
greatly damaged, being cast out en 
dry land, by the wind and waves; 
alinost the whole of the bridges on 
these rivers were thrown down, or 
otherwise damaged, two or three only 
excepted, 

‘There are a great number of lakes 
or loughs (as they are called) in the 
south of this barony, all well stored 


with trouts and eels; some of the 
former have been caught weighing 


five or six pounds ; pike are also 
caught in some of them, perches are 
common to the most of them, and 
in a tew there are roaches; numbers 
of trouts and eels come down the 
sireams from these lakes into the 
rivers, where they are easily dis- 
tinguished when caught, being of a 
darker colour, and yellower in_ the 
belly than those fish that breed in 
rivers. ihe flesh of the troutits also 
redder, and reckoned better flavoured ; 
ths is partly owing to the nature of 
the bottom of these Inkes, most of 
them beng situated in turf bogs ; the 
exhalations however of those lakes 
und bogs are not prejudicial — to 
health, like the putrid exhalations 
of stagnant pools and marshes ip other 
countries, but are of an antiseptic 
und astringent quality, owing to the 
water being impregnated with great 
quantities of timber ofdifferent kinds, 
particularly oak which ts found in 
abundance on the borders of these 
lukes, and indeed the bogs themselves, 
besides what timber they contain 
underneath their surfaces, are mostly 
composed of heath and otner vege- 
tables. ‘The principal of these lakes is 
called Lougiiross, in’ the 
which is a considerable island, on 
which great quantities of herons or 


cranes build their nests on stunted 
low bushes, much lke that of a 
magpie, and then bring out their 


young; there is also anotlier lake 
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called Mullaghduff, which hasasmay 
island, on which thousands of gs. 
gulls or seamews of the black headed 
kind, build their nests : they keepup 
a constant screech both night ‘ang 
day during the breeding S€aSON ; ip 
the summer and winter season the 
whole of them seldom go away to 
the sea for any length of time, som 
of them mostly remaining. 
Considerable numbers of Danish 
raths commonly called forths, are 4 
be found in this barony, particularly 
in the southern part, the mos 
of those are circular, some ar 
enclosed by oie, others by two, anda 
few have thiee rings of fosses or mounds 
of earth thrown up to a considerable 
height, and the totervals particularly 
of those of the latter kinds are sunk 
to a considerable depth; there are 
others of those however quite straigit 
thrown up in like manner; one ofthe 
latter description in the ‘neighbour. 
hood of Siiverbridge extends acros 
the country for a considerable dis- 
tance in three great rainparts, tle 
tuo intervals being about thirty feet 
each, are sunk toa great depth: o 
the most of these detached white 
thern bushes are growing which the 
common people are very much afraid 
to cut down or disturb; as they 
think these places are the abode o 
fairies, &c. who in case of they 
so doing would be revenged on them, 
and when any eattle die, or ai 
accident befalis them, it is usually as- 
cribed tothe agency of those tiny sprites. 
ln a bog ‘contiguous to one 0 
these raths of the tormer description, 
about a mile north of Regan, be 
been found a great quantity of blac 
oak timber, some of it of an excellet 
quality, and placed in the following 
curious manner, two long straigi 
beams (some of them 30 feet # 
upwards) are lying horizontally with 
a few inches of each other; im 
of these are three rude mortices: 
at each end, and one a ™ 
centre, pieces of wood three oF / 
feet long, and tapering towards 
one end like sta‘actites are drivea 
down into the ground thot 
mortices,* in the interval 
———__ 
* A heavy piece of timber shaped 
much like a band beetle has been 
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the beams beforementioned, a row of 
sakes from three to six feet long, 
according to the depth, are plac ed 
perpendicularly close to each other, 
whose ends rest on the clay under- 
neath, but the upper end ot a'most 
the whole of thei, bear evident 
marks of being burned: that p.rt of 
them however Whose tops are h gher 
than the lying beams (and likely the 
hole of them were that high before 
they were burned) have each a mortice 
in them, through which ashort piece 
of timber runs transversely, whose 
endsrest on the beams beforemention- 
ed; when one of the stakes happens 
to be crooked, a piece is driven in 
between the adjoining stakes to fill 
up the cavity. Severo! short rows 
have been found in this bog, but the 
turflas been cut off one in particular, 
which has extended upwards of twenty 
perches in a straight line; the end 
of the horizontal beams being placed 
close to each other, this line does 
notcross the bog trom hill to hill, 
but runs in an oblique and nearly 
a western direction down the beg 
from the rath beforementioned ; moie 
ot this curiosity 1s stripping every 
vear as the bog is cut over ;+ but 
the perpendicular stakes are not so 
long, as the bog is getting shallower 
the nearer it is cut to the edge. 
What the use of this curiosity was 
i do not pretend to be a good enough 
antiquary to ascertain ; but would be 
obliged to any of your intelligent 
correspondents for their opinion on 
this subject. Ib. 
To be Continued. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ON FAIRIES. 
“You've heard of such spirits.” 
AVING, in a former Essay taken 
a short survey of witcherait, | 
wow proceed to muke a few obser- 
vations On a link of the same chain, 


——— 


= ——————— = 
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“pposed to be used for the purpose of 
“Wing those pieces of timber and the 
takes, 

TA pavement of stones, near a perch 
Ware has been found a considerable 
rh with some marks of ashes upon 

®; and also a pair of Quernes 


4 ‘ 
hich were formerly made use of for 
eadg corn, 
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namely the fairies. An eminent au- 
thor has defined fairies to be, ‘‘a kind 
ot fabled beings supposed to appear 
in a diminutive human form, aud to 
dance in the meadows, and reward 
cleanliness in houses.” ‘Tis deserip- 
tion dues not appear to be a general 
one, and perhaps related only to 
bnoglish faires, the author belonging 
to that country ; for those of this coun- 
try, are said to have had several pe- 
cultar qualities beside the before men- 
tioned, viz. an insatiable desire for 
stealing young children, prior vo chris- 
tening, or even the mother, while 
she lay in child-bed; they are also 
represented us being very vindictive, 
otten destroying tue cattle of such 
persons as disturbed in any manner 
the ground on wuich they hold their 
gambols. ‘Their usual places of re- 
sort are stated to have been the little 
green mounts, Danish raths, or near 
some large thorn; the persons who 
disturbed any of those places, we 
are told, were sure to have their cattle 
all eli-shot*, or perhaps struck them- 
selves with some dreadful malady ; 
those places are still held sacred, by 
most people, forfear of some terrible vi- 
sitation, and is commonly distinguished 
by the name of ‘ gentie ground.’ 
‘They didnot however always come in a 
hostile manner, tor lam intormed they 
sometimes kept up a friencly inter- 
course with mankind, or rather with 
womaikind, tor | understand it was 
mostly with them they corresponded ; 
but wo. wo, weare told, ever betell 
the person, or persons, who refused 
them whatsoever they wanted, which 
they were sure to repay many fold, 
Legends also inform us that green 
was the universal colour of their 
dress in this country, but this seems 
to have been cnly national, as Shake- 





spear mentions black, gray, white, 
and green fairies, We are also told 
es ee nr ee 





* Cattle are usually said tobe elf-shot 
that die suddenly, occasioned, it ix said, 
by the fairies shouting them with sharp 
fllut stones. | have been shown some of 
those stones; they are the heads of the 
antient Irish arrows, before the use of 
iron here ; and Wonderful to relate ave 
in bigh repute as an effectual preservie 
tive against fairies, &e. when bung in 
a cow bouse, or builed in the diink of 
cattle. 
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of agigantic species called Brownevy, 
and that if one was well ted, he would 
work hard all night im the barn, 
threshing as much as two com- 
mon persons. | have even been 
informed of some being found dead 
jn the barns through excessive labour ! 
Browney seems tohave been of Scot. 
tish descent, and to have been import- 
ed along with the Scottish colonists, as 
] find no mention of such a spirit 
amongst the antient Irish, whose su- 
erstition is chiefly confined to the 
jeanshee. In England he is known 
by the name of Puck, or Robin 
Goodiellow, and seems to be the same 
as Milton’s Lubber Fiend— 


«* Whose shadowy flail hath thrash’d the 
corn 

That ten dayelabourers could notend, 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And stretch’d along the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his bairy strength.” 


That these were still considered 
fabled beings, by the learned, | have 
po manner of doubt, but at what 
period they are said to have first ap- 
peared amongst: mankind is rather un- 
certain; probably about the same time 
as Satyrs, Harpies, and ether fabulous 
beings, mostly created by the Poets, 
and introduced into their works of 
fancy. It seems therelore somewhat 
probable that credulous old women, 
&c. hearing of such things in the 
works of the learned, concluded they 
were real, and passed those wild o- 

inidhs on iniancy, for as the poet 
thes said, 

*A careful nurse, and priest, is all we need 
Tolearn opinions andourcountry’screed,”” 


These opinions, which it may be said 
they sucked im withtheir milk, was 
no doubt heigitened vy the smal 
books and pamphiets, put into tieir 
hands at an eaily period, such as 
the famous history of Lom J humb, 
Fairy Vales, ‘lates of the Fairies, &c. 
and many others of equal celebriy: 
The cleigy also seemed to have 
sanctioned such beliefs, 2s is still evi. 
dent from certain clergy giving pre- 
servatives against fairies, &c. | shall 
conclude these reuiuks by a quota- 
tion from Roscommon, who says: 


«+ Whatsoever contradicts my sense, 
**] hate—and acver can believe.” 
C. hergus. S.M Ss. 
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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Mayazin, 


—_— — 


ON CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 

LLOW ime to announce my 
address to you by the words 
** Ne quid nimis.” Ju the outset of 
your publication you very fairly 
siated your intentions, and to @ 
you justice, you have in general ad. 
hered to them with Consistency: but 
in one thing you now appear. under 
a defect necessarily arising from your 

declaration. ‘The part of your 
pectus relative to essays on classical 
subjects | particularily allude to; ip 
that you profess a wish to be 
furnished with such essays, while the 
language of your tuvitation contain 
arepeilent. The truth of My Cou 
struction appears from the fact, tha 
alter the first few numbers of your 
miscellany, such subjects disappeared 
aliogether from its pages. Allow 
me to say, that this was rather iv. 
judicious; persons who could ds 
cuss a classical subject may reason 
ably be considered as more probably 
qualified to contribute to your work 
than others, and, all things else being 
equal, deserved at least equal e& 
couragement. We may consider too, 
that egual encouragement to thes 
would: not be exclusion to others; 
and that on the contrary, it would 
operate powerfully in exciting 
this country a spirit of classical 
study, a particular too little attended 
to. There is an idea too prevalent 
here, and you have given it some 
sanction, that the knowledge of Law 
and Greek is useless; and that the 
time expended in the acquisition 
them is so much time thrown away, 
To this | would reply, that the ob» 
servation implies an insufficiency ® 
the objector to decide, as no # 
who bas made a_ proficiency 
the study, could possibly mata 
the opinion, And how is the ob- 
jection generally supported? By * 

lecting some literary man, and 
ing at his inexpertness in loving © 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 
osing him in a situation, for ¥ 
his education has never quali hur, 
and then imputing his deficieuy © 
his education. Suppose the objet 
for once set down to a Grech & 
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Latin author: it would be _absurd 
of course to expect from him any 
critical observations on the author, 
would it therefore be just to ridicule 
him? if a literary man were fool 
eough to do so, and 1 do not know 
ope, Who would—ine might gently 
hint, that nothing can be learned 
now by inspiration. Yet the person, 
w clear-sighted as to see the absurdity 
of ridiculing a man for ignorauce in 
what he could not know, will him- 
self be guilty of the same absurdity— 
yay, more, Will ground on that igno- 
race an argument to prove the 
yselessness of literature, A dispassion- 
ate investigation of the claims on 
both sides would convince reasonable 
men, that each is useful in their 
sphere. Talent and genius have 
been in my mind the subjects of 
much mistaken dispute. All covet 
the possession or the fame of them: 
all are ambitious to exhibit them in 
themselves; yet it is unaccountable, 
how few have been sensible of their 
true nature, and of the almost un- 
versality of one of them at least. 
Talent and genius in their ordinary 
acceptation excite in the minds of 
most the notion of literary quaiifica- 
tions only; this can oniy be accounted 
for from the pre-eminence of 
literary men, who, writing under 
their natural prepossession in favour of 
their own pursuits, have given that 
bias to the ideas of society. Hence 
we speak of men as men of talent, 
who exhibit rapid powers of conception 
and expression on literary subjects, 
and we tacitly consider those as men 
of no talent, 
in. Genius is so rare a gift that we 
may here confine ourselves to the 
consideration of talent alone. If our 
minds were not pre-occupied with a 
certain notion of talent, we might 
discover it, where we now little ex- 
pect it. However penius and talent 
are usually confounded, they are 
completely and essentially distinct. 
Genius is that mental power, wirich 
appeats in invention—talent, in com- 
prenending and applying the inventions 
of others. Genius will burst through 
every difficulty—talent requires op- 
portunity and nurture. renius is 


telf-instructed—talent will be the dili- 
gent disciple, | 
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Wherever then we see a capacity 
of profiting by the inventions and 
instructions of others, there, we may 
conclude, is talent to be found, and 
consequently when a man has suc- 
ceeded in any pursuit in life by a 
regular perseveiing Course of proper 
means, we may justly attribute talent 
to him. He may not have been able 
in his youthful days to proceed rapidly 
in the acquirement of classical know - 
ledge, for example; he seems tohave 
no predilection tor reading, or for 
any Of the fine arts: but he iscalled 
to business, and there his concerns 
prosper: his arrangements are clear 
and methodical: expediteness appears 
in all his dealings. Honour, integrity 
and punctuality shine in all his con- 
duct; those, who have dealt with 
him, are desirous of dealing with 
him again: the barren wild starts into 
a populous and plentiful village: his 
active penetrating mind searches into, 
and arranges the most minute concerns 
of his extensive establishment—and 
shall it be said, such a man has no 
talent?—the assertion would be ab- 
surd, He has talent, though not a 
literary talent. 

To give to all their due is amaxim 
of justice; and yet it is notthe rule 
of our judgmeut, so frequently as it 
should be. Fascinated by the glare 
of literary or political eminence, we 
have averted our eyes from beholding 
that unbustling talent, equally deserving 
of eminence, which ts exerted in 
contributing to the welfare of society. 
‘lhe farmer, the merchant, the trades- 
man, the artizan, may, each in his 
way, manifest his taient, and is there- 
fore equally deserving of the praise 
due to it. From this deduction we 
may see the absurdity of the common 
place abuse, that has froin time im. 
inemorial been heaped on the™in. 
dustrious part of the community, and 
learn to forgive the crime of becoming 
wealthy through any other means 
than that of literary exertion. 

Society abounds in materials for 
expl.sion; and it is the duty of 
every one to make some effort at 
rendering them inactive, or removing 
them altogether: this attempt té 
bring the studious part of mankind 
to a just opinion of their busy 
brethren, is from a sense of this 
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duty: in obedience to which I shall 
further proceed to impress on the 
latter a sense of what is due from 
them to the former. 
‘Lhis part of my ta-k is by no 
means easy. Men of reading and 
reflecting minds may be brought to 
comprehend the merits of a subject 
perfectly new to them: but where 
the mind has been prepossessed with 
the idea, that what ts 1 a fangible 
shape is alone valuable, and that ail 
the golden sounds of Apollo’s lyre 
are nothing compared with the guinea’s 
chink, topics urged from subjects, 
with which they are unacquainted, 
can scarcely find admittance. The 
advocate for the importance of literary 
studies has to contend against prejudice 
with those very means, which are 
the objects of prejudice, and thus is 
he under a two-fold disadvantage. 
Men of business ridicule, and as they 
think, justly, the study of words; 
they cannot comprehend the use of 
poring over books, merely with a 
view to the becoming acquainted 
with a language, the acquisition of 
which cannot be turned into money— 
but we need not state any more of 
the objections made on such occasions ; 
they are generally known. = If disin- 
terestedness be worthy of respect, 
we may surely claim respect for the 
scholar, the man, who, more fre- 
quently than any other in society, 
devotes himself to his pursuit for its 
own sake, and supported by the satis- 
faction he finds in it, bears the 
cheerless poverty, so frequently ac- 
com pap ) ing that pursuit, with con- 
tentedness of mind. A pursuit, which 
roduces so desirable an effect, must 
f. a valuable and laudable one, 
and this etlect would ot itseif be suf- 
ficient to justify an earnest recom- 
mendation of it. But this is’ the 
smallest part of its great merit and 
im poi tance, CJaussicai literature, that 
pait of it most undervalued, has an 
fluence more extensive, than most 
people are aware of: it even in- 
fluences those, who rail against it, 
‘They rail, in good set terms, against 
that, which hath taught them tuese 
terms. If they find a pleasure in any 
reading, even that, which is termed 
light reading, that pleasure, much or 
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Hitshe, originates in the Preparation og 
yeir minds through education ang 
will always be proportioned to t 
extent to which that education he 
been carried. ‘ 

‘The foundation of ai] grammatical 
knowledge has been laid by men of 
Classical attainments: the very. terns 
of grammar are of classical ” origin 
and classical allusions are mee 
interwoven in our literature “that 
without a little acquaintance with 
subjects of the kind, it js scarcely 
possible fully to enter into the spirit 
even of a newspaper essay. 

‘The advantage of classical attaip- 
ment then is great in opening to ws 
a new Capacity for enjoyment, ins 
far as it enables us to comprehend, 
and therefore relish the “works of 
others. ‘lhere is another, and a yy. 
perior one, that of conterring an ac. 
curate method of reasoning. The 
powers of the mind, like those of 
the body, are strengthened by ex. 
ercise; and a noble exercise for the 
mind is prepared in the acqui.ition 
of the rich languages of antiquity, 
rich not merely in variety of ex 
pression, and abundance of imagery, 
it is a circumstance worthy of remark, 
that, notwithstanding the — gigantic 
strides made by the moderns in most 
of the branches of science, especially 
natural philosophy, tity have adved 
bothing to those things, in whic 
the ancients shone; on the contrary, 
they have but borrowed from them, 
‘The orator, whether of the. senate, 
bar, or pulpit is their pupil, and is 
admired, even by those, who cannot 
give the reason, in proportion as he 
has followed his masters. 

In acquiring these languages, the 
mind is cailed to the exertion ofits 
best powers of discrimination. While 
we are acquiring new ideas on im 
portant subjects, we are strengthening 
our reasoning faculties in nvesianm 
the construction of the language, 
the grammatical connection of its part, 
while the judgment is made correct, 
and tie taste refined in exactly de. 
fining the terms we meet with, a 
marking the delicate shades of dit 
ference, whereby words apparer 
synonymous, are essentially distinguish. 
ed. No language can be 
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yired without expending labour 
on the acquisition of its) grammar, 
und of the study of grammar it would 
be not too much to say, that it is 
3 much more profitable exercise of the 
mind, than even the strenuous! y recom- 
mended one of mathematics. 

The mathematics, as they are called, 
sre allowedly a scieuce of pure rea- 
soning, and have been very profitably 
applied to the purposes of iife. heir 
distinguishing characteristic is certainty 
ad accuracy. ‘The student in_ bis 
course proceeds from step to step; 
be sees where he sets his foot, 
knows whether he is proceeding, 
aad can at any time review his pro- 
gress, ‘The advocates of the science, 
will grant this to be a just eulogy 
on their favourite pursuit. But the 
evil consequences must not be con- 
cealed. Metaphysics, the science 
which teaches the moral duties of 
man, and investigates his powers and 
qualifications, proceeds on the ground 
of high probability. Lhe degree of 
probability is abundantly sufficient to 
determine our conduct in this life, 
and fix our hopes beyond it, but it 
must be allowed to fall short of the 
force of mathematical demonstration. 
Hence to commence the cultivation 
ofthe mind with mathematical studies, 
w to confine tne mind exclusively 
to then produces the injurious etlect 
of fixing a distaste for ail stucies, 
«hich do not present equal certainty. 
The general rejection of revealed 
religion by eminent mathematicians 
Ba striking proof of this; and so 
far from being surprized at it, we 
may rather be surprized, that the 
majority have not gone as iar as 
ome, and deny the being of a God. 
lhe being of “a God there are few 
¥i0 can deny: yet the denial may 
be reasonably and consistently ex- 
pected from him who declares, be 
will receive nothing as an object 
of faith, which is not capable of 
mathematical demonstration. 

Metaphysics, therefore, as they 
cultivate the knowledge of man’s 
Most valuable and solemn duties, 
“ould have the precedency. It is a 
to Ged. which the duties of man 

» to his fellow, and to bim- 
eg ointed out, and those, who 

"€ studied grammar with an en- 
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larged view. know how intimately 
it is connected with metaphysics. 
Grammar is in fact a branch of it, 
and without this enlarged view and 
study of it, our knowledge of it will 
always be imperlect and school-boy 
like. 

Thus it appears that the study of 
grammar and the acquisition of language 
is an exercise in the philosophy of 
probability, a philosophy of all others 
the most useful to be cultivated by 
beings, whose daily and hourly con- 
cerns are regulated by probabilities. 
It appears also, that in enlarging our 
acquaintance with words, we enlarge 
our acquaintance with ideas also, 
und that we are cultivating that 
power of the mind, by the im- 
provement of which we shall be best 
qualified to judge tor ourselves through 
life. 


These consequences must result from 
the proper study of any language, 
but in a much superior degree from 
the study of what are termed the 
learned languages. ‘The auntients, the 
Greeks especially, have investipated 
tne nature of the mind, and her powers, 
and aflections. On this investigation 
they have founded their canons of 
criticism. Prose, poetry, rhetoric, 
grammar, have all beea subjected to 
these rules; and our predecessors in 
literary pursuits have proved ther 
wisdom in adopting them. ‘They have 
now become so mingled with our 
thoughts and !inguage, that without 
an intercourse with such subjects 
we cannot hope to have a satisfactory 
view even of our own literature, nor be 
able to reason cogently on our most 
important intere ts. 

the classic languages of antiquity 


have furnished to us our scientific 
terms. Physic, law, divinity in their 
most extended sense are discussed 


and explained through means of them, 
and a superficial observation of our 
own language will serve to. show, 
that it has been indebted to thm 
for a great portion of its terms ou 
other subjects also. 

You will perhaps be inclined to 
think. gentiemen. that | have said | 
nore than enough on this subject. If 
what I have said, gains mo attention, 
1 shall think sotoo. But the matter 
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appeared to me of considerable im- obvious. If you approve of what 
portance: I had observed the usual have here advanced, I hope you XM - 
disregard of classical literature in this signify that approbation, an se 
country increasing into studied con- deavour to remedy the injury aliens, 
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Rurvesses. sovereigns, Joly 
John Vesey First Sovereign, 1613, 
Sir Fulk Conway ) 
‘Thomas Hebbots, esq. Fran 
Moses fill, esq. 
Humphrey Norton, esq. Geor 
William Lesley ! ; 
John Willoughby 
Carew Hart ’ 1627. Willi 
John Ash 1046. 
Daniel Boothe ys | Burgesses by Charter, 1615. Thor 
James Burr 
Walterhouse Crimble | In 1630, removed for 16 yearsabsence, Franc 
John Burr, gentleman 1002. ' 
The bord of the castle, Geory 
and constable of the castle | | 0 
of Beltast, for the time be- | | Hugh 
ing are burgesses. j 
Edward Holmes, gent. Sif H 
left £40 tothe poor ) | p 
George ‘lt heaker | 1619. Rober 
Lewis Thompson | 1031, 1634, removed for being 6 years I 
outot the kingdom 
Henry Le Squire | 1635, 1636, 1659. 
Robert Foster a 1652, 1644, 1048. 
‘Thomas Brainston 1633 
Lewis | bompson 1634. 
Gawn Boltley | Removed for absence 
John Leathes, sen. 1638, 1635. lames 
‘Thomas Harrington 1041, 1050. 1651. of 
John Washer 1637. llenr 
‘Thomas Theaker, 1643, 1654. if 
Jobn Haddock 1u40, Lewis 
Richard Gately, in place of Keb. §, o! 
Gawn Boltby 1640, : obo 
Thomas Bradley Gi 
‘Lhomas Stevenson, in place} Feb..8, Edwarc 
of John Willoughby 1040 1642, Si 
John Davison, in piace of} Decr. A, Thoma 
Lewis Thompson 1642, _ Gi 
John Mitchell, in place of} Decr. 4, Nampa 
Thomas Brainston. 1642. | wi 
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Burgesses Naincs, Md Sovereigns. 
Wiliam Leathes, in place of Decr. 4, | 1645, 1657, 1658, 1659. 
John Washer. 1642, 
Martin, ii placé of | Ott. 30, 1649, 
enry Le Squire 1645. | 
Hugh Doak, in piace of Oct. 30, | 1647. 
John Haddock 1645. 
john Leathes, jun. in place | June 18, 
of Thomas Stevenson 1646. f . dia’ 
farrin Junie 24, | 1652, 1653, 1656, 1665, 1666 in that 
Thomas Wa 
> 1652 year died 
jon Rigby, in place of] Sept. 17, | 1661, first Sovereign made justice of 
Thomas Hanning 10655. peace for the county of Antrim, which 
still Oe ge td the sovereign for the 
. tine being. 
Fruici# Meek, in plate of a Me pe 
Richard Gatély 1057. I owes * hte 
Macartney, in place | Sept. 17, | 1663, 1664, i668, 1669, i676, i677, 
of John Ash 1659. 1678, 1679, and 1680, justice of the 
peacé for the county of Antrim. _ 
William Warring in place Sept, 17, soni or A jeniee of péace for the 
° I r m. 
Thomas Walcot, in place of | eee sill 
William Leathes 1060. 72. , 
Francis Vheliord, in place of Dec. 1, 
Thoitas Warring 1665. 1681, 
George Macartney in place} Dee. |, , 
of Francis Meek 1663. | 1675, 1674, and 1701. 
leg peas, in place of} Dec, 2, by 
i Davis 10067. 1675. 
Sf Hereules Langford, in| April 24, | Justice of the peace for the county 
place of Joh Rigby 1669. of Antrim, 
Robert Leathes in place of | Aug. 26, | 1680, 1687, 1688, 1689, 1690, 1697, 
Hugh Doak 1669, 1714. Resigned in 1717. 14th June 
1690, King William landed at Carrick- 
fetgus, and that day came to Belfast ; 
receiyed with tne greatest acclamations 
of joy, stayed at Belfast five days.— 
rhe sovereign and burgesses had the 
honour of Kissing his Majesty’s hand. 
ae Macartney, in place} Oct. 19, | 1692, jaya ght Fee ef the 
Wiliam Warring 1676. peacé for the county trum, 
phe in place of as, 14, 
w Leathtés, sear 1677. 
is Lhompson, in place} July 25, 
of Heury Lueltord 1678. 1682, 1696. 
a. in place of} July 25, des: 1604 
rge Martin 1678. 1 ’ . er 
iward Harrison, i place of| Aug. 27, | 1695, Justice of the peace for the 
Sir Her. Langiord 1680. |céuntyof Antrim, ‘ 
Git eg in place of | Aug. 27, | 1685. Resigned in 1697, Justice of 
Ween Ad ye aR Ep bee the peacefor the-county of Antrim, 
* , Pp une , 
of Hugh tecies 1681. 
Tooley, in place of | April G, 
Edward Reynolds |. 1682. | 
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Burgesses Names. when made Tae ees ruse tac hen made 
Burgesses. " aii 
William Crawford in place | May 4, 16903, 1604. Removed for not bei 
ot John Hamilton 1686, qualified according to the statule.. 
Member of parliament for Belfast, 
William Lockard, iu place} May 7, 
of John Looley 16387. 1691. 
James Buller, in place of f Feb. 25, 
John Walcott 1689. 
David Smyth, in place of} May 26, 
Francis ‘Thelford 1690. 1699, 1700. 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur, Far! March 7, 
of Donegall in place of 1691 
Sampson | heaker ioe 1608. Resigned in 1697. 
Arthur Macartney iv place} June J, 
of George Bacarthey 1691. 
John Chambers, in place off April 8, 1702 Removed for not being qualified 
John Leatives 1095. according to the statute. 
‘Lhe bon. Charles Chichester, 
place of the Earlof Don | Dec. 23, 
egall, now lord of the cas- 1607, 
tle of Belfast 
Edward Brice, in place of} “Dec. 23, | Member of parliament for Belfast; re. 
‘Thomas Knox 1007. moved from his burgess for not being 
qualified. 
Thehon. Jobn Chichester, in | Dec. 6, |1712. Member of Parliament fo 
place of Wim. Lockart 1698. Belfast. 
Richard Willoughby, in| Constable 
place of Patrick Duff Castle. 
David Butle, in place of | Oct. 14, [in 1703 and 1794, surrendered the 
F.dward Harrisoa 1700. rod 29th July 1704, by a late act, 


Isaac Macartney, in place of 
hon. Charles Chichester 

George Macartney, place of 
George Maeartney ,ma- 
jor . 8 

Neil M*‘Neil, in place of 
James Buller 

Mich. Haraison, in place of 
David Smyth | 

The hon. John Chichester, 
place of Arthur Ma 
cartney 

John Hallbridge, place of 
Isuac Macartney 

Nath, Byrt, ec of Wm. 
Crawford, not qualified 

Richard Wilson, in place of 
Edward Brice, not qua- 
ified 

George Portes, place of Da- 
vid Butle, not qualified 





April 26, 
1701. 
Oct. 16, 
1702, 
Feb. 6, 
1702. 
Aug. 6, 
1705. 
Dec. 21, 
1706, 


‘April 24, 


1707. 
Nov.29, 
1707. 


Nov. 29, 
1707. 
Nov. 29, 
1707. 








disabling Dissenters to serve in pub- 
lick office. 


Resigned in 1707. 
Part of 1704, 5, 6, 7 and 8, Membe 


of Parhiament. 


Removed for not qualifying. 


Removed for being a minor. 


i725; died in office. 
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Burgesses Names. 


fine tune 
when made 
Burgesses. 
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The times and dates when made 
Sov ereigns. 





—— 
Ellis, place of Neil 
Hea Neil, net qualified 


lames Gurner, in place ot 
the hon, Jobn Cliches 
ter, a minor 

Roger Haddock, in place of 
John Chambers not qua 
lined 

Nicholas Thelford, piace of 
Lewis Thompson 

George Macartney, major, 
place of Wiliam Har- 
rison , 

Hins Hatnilton, in place of 
Kichard Wilson 


Toomes Banks 


Robert Le Byrt 


Robert Le Byrt, in place 
1 hoger Haddock 


Thomas Heweston 


Liward Clements, place of 
judge Macartney 

James Macartney, place of 
Edward Clements 

Jobo Carpenter, in place of 
Robert Leathes 

Hon, Joh Skettington, place 
of Heury Ellis 

General Nich. Price, place 
of Nich. ‘Thelford 

Charles M‘Cartney, place of 
James Gurner 

James Reed, place of George 
Portis 

John Ciugson 

lion. John Chichester, place 

of George M‘Carstney, 

jun, 

Cromweil Price, place of 
John Hulbridge 
kiel Davis Wilson, place 
of Nathan Byrtt 

Duff, place of James 

M‘Cartuey 
- Banks, place of James 
Rea 

Arthur Byrtt, place of James 
Hamilton 


Arliur ‘| helford, place of 


bu Carpenter 





Nov. 29, 
1707. 


Nov. 29, 
1707. 


keb. 17, 
1707. 
Feb. 17, 
1707, 
May 2, 
17.9, 
Dec. 8, 
i711. 
Dec, 8 
Wii. 
June 24, 
1712, 
Dec, 28, 
1713, 
May 27, 
1718. 
Aug. 16, 


1715. 


Sept. 13. 
1717, 
Nov. 12, 
1723. 
Nov, 12, 
1723: 
Nov. 12, 
1723. 
Nov. 12, 
1723. 


Aug. ll, 
1724, 


Feb. 16, 
1724. 
Feb. 27, 
1725. 
Sept. 13, 
1727. 
Sept. 18, 
1727. 
May 12, 
1729, 
May 20, 
1729, 





1717, 1720, 1722; died in office. — 
From disputes between the family and 
burgesses, no sovereign tor the remam- 
der of this year, aorfor 1723. 


1715, 1716, 


1710, 1711, 1712, Resigned 1713. 


1724, died in office ; member of par- 
liament ; justice of peace for county 
Antrim, 

1713, membee of parliament, and jus- 
tice of peace, 


C, castle. 
C. castle. ; 
17.21, 34, 35,39, 40 and 43. 


C. castle, 


Justice of the peacd for the county of 
Antrim. 


1725, 1726. 
1718, 1719. 
Member of parliament. 


Justice of the peace, for the counties 
of Antrim aud Down. 


Part of 1726, 27, 28, 32, and 33. 
Member of ‘parliament for Belfast. 


Member of parliament for Down- 
patrick, and justice of peace. 

Justice of the peace for ihe county 
of Antrim. 

1730, 1740, 1741, 1742, 1747, and 

art ot 1753, died iv office, 

1729, banies of the peace for the 
counties of Dow acd Antritn. 

1731, 44,45, 46 and 47, 52, justive of 
Mig peace for the co, of Antrim. 
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‘Phe tine , ,-- aa Ae 
Burgesses names. when made | Phe times and dates when imede 
Rurvesses, SOV: Feigns 
oe a 
. arena tend | MA¥,37* | 1786, 1737, 1738, 1748 and 1134 
Nia tgome f 
gree wh of uly, 30, | Justice = the peace for the county 
__ General Price __ vs on. 
be ogee Parente May 2%, | Justice of the peace for the County of 
Vileon 1738. Antrim. 
Davis Wilson, place of John} May 4, | Justice of the peace for the county of 
Clugson ’ 1738. Antrim. 
Hon. Arthur Skeffington,| o, 4 97 
lace of Hon. John 1742 * |Member of parliament. 
ike fiington 4 
William Macartney, placeof| Feb. 17, | Justice of the peace for the county of 
Robert Byrtt 1745. Down. 
Stewart Banks, place off May 26, | 1755, 1758 and 1762, justice of the 
G ‘I ayo Banks P gan +6 - peace for the county of Antrim, 
eorge Macartne ace o yt. 22, . oii z 
Ben. Jobs Chichester (746. 1749, 1750, 1751, 1756, and 1759, 
Jos. Green, place of Hon.! .Nov. 6, 
Arthur Skeftington | 1747, 
ae Place of , 3 Eh Member of parliament for Belfast, 
John Gordon, placeof Wm.| June 6, 
Montgomery 1335. 
Stephen Haven, place of| Sept. 6, 
Margetson Saunders 1757. 1760 
James Hamilton, place of; Sept. 6, ag 
Jos. Green 1757. | 1/0l 
John Ludford, place of, Dec. 8. 
George Macartney, sen.| 1757. 
Thos. Ludtord, place of, March 15, 
Charles Macartney 1759. 
Hon. John Chichester, bro- 
ther to Arthur Earl of! July 17, 
Donegall, place ot Dav I$ 1760. 
Witson 
James Lewis, place of Val.f April 1, 
Jones deceased 1761. 
ones 


For. the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


—- 


ON THR ENCOURAGEMENT DUE TO, OB- 


SCURE Mi: RIT. 


NOTHING i believe more clearly 

manifests the imperieciion of 
bumap nature, than the neglect with, 
which merit is weated, when it does 
not attract atieption by the append- 
ages of birth or fortune. ‘Lhe ex- 
cellence of a peasant, and. that of a 


PCGe ae ajnosias dilereutly. regarded, 





as if it were a vice in the one, ané 
a virtue in the other: and though 
mankind unanimousty condemn such 
partialtty, there ts pot an individual 
who has not at some time, and 
some degree, been guilty of it. Ia 
religion, the sect that most  stti 
inculeates primitive simplicity, 
voluntarily allows precedence to the 
man in rich apparel; and in 

the leader of ‘a democratic fact 


would doubtless be obeyed the mole . 
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implicitly, that his ancestors inherited 
ihe titles his adherents desphe. 
Such were iny reflectwns lately, 
on observing through a sbop window 
in a ueighbouriug town, proposals for 
volishing OY subscription, a volume 
of vetry by one Andrew M‘ Kenzie, 
which paper, thoughit had been there 
, considerable time, did not conta 
esubscriber. Poor M-Kenzie, said 
| to myself, of thyself anc thy 
productions { am altogether ignorant, 
but { dare venture to aver, that had 
tee. preceded thy name, or £sq. 
been annexed to it, numbers would 
iave here enrolled their names who 
know as little of thee as myself. 
Perhaps thou deservest encouragement 
through intrinsic worth; but if other- 
vise, the confidence thou seemest 
to place in the patronage of thy 
countrymen is in itseif a secondary 
chim to it—and thou shait not be 
disappointed. ‘That thou mayest have 
ie play for popularity, thy country- 
men wil enable thee to bring thy 
works before the grand tribunal of 
the public; and then if thou art 
found to possess superior talents, 
thou shalt, like the rising light ** shine 
more and more uwatil the perfect 
day;” if they are below mediocrity, 
thou wilt sink like the shooting 
meteor, never to emit another transi- 
ory gleam. ‘Thou shalt not, how- 
ever, be condemned unheard.—So 
in | stepped and scribbled down my 
iat, at once proud and cissatisfied that 
my name wes the first on the = dist, 
L then learnt from the honest 
grocer, who would as soon think of 
Mpsing on a customer, as of em- 
bellishing a story, that M<Kenzie is 
a ingemious, seli- taught young peasant, 
“ho by ceaseless industry supports 
uel in bumble independence, and 
™ the ysuak hours of leisure, amuses 
bnwelf by writmg pieces of povtry, 
pecimens of which have lateiy ap- 
peared im the Bellast news-jetter, 
ud other periodical prints, under 
Ihe igeature of Gaelus. And tuat— 
‘ae instance of the union of pru. 
ri and poetry—he is; compieiely 
teak of the characteristick detects of 
ee sons, indolence and. dissipation. 
— though the virtues. of the man 
rr be substituted for the a..ikues 
beet, they reciprocally cujauce 





_nat be easily 
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each others value; and the notice 
that 1 understand is taken of him 
by some of the higher circles in his 
own neighbourhood, 3 a testimony of 
the favourable opinion they entertain 
of him in both these respects, 

Since the tasks of authorship can. 
fulfilled im the most 
auspicious circumstances, how em- 
barrassing must they be to a man in 
M‘kenzie’s sphere of life! If the 
clussical scholar is sometimes at a 
luss how to proceed with critical 
accuracy, thougn an extensive library 
affords him established examples, 
how psseeses must M+Kenzie tre- 
queatly be who has ne preceptor 
but simple nature, whose acove 
contains tew books, and whose memory 
is stored with little science! If the 
accomplished gentleman forsake his 
studies, indolence or pleasure are 
the cause ; when M'‘kKenzie laid dowa 
his pen, the clamour of ignorant 
opposition, or the calis of labour in- 
terrupted him. If the popular poet 
with awe-struck anticipation awaits 
the decision of the . public, what 
must be M'kKenzie’s  solicitude !—an 
inexperienced adventurer, who, though 
modestly suspicious of the general 
imperfections of bis work, feels hime 
sit too unskilled to puarticularize 
them, and has no friend refined ene 
ough to assist hin in the task. It 
was difficult for Antoninus, the eime 
peror, to perfect his philosophy ; 
but how was it possible for I-picietus, 
the siave, to become a piiiosopber atall? 

lt is probable attempts of this 
nature would be more encouraged 
among the Trish peasantry, if their 
superiors were not doabiful that suck 
pur-vits nght withdraw their minds 
tvo much from the immediate duties 
of them station; but ou this account 
they may oppose studious opulence, 
as much as studious indigeuce. If 
the staiesman finishes a poem whi 
he should be writing an official dis. 
patch, or if the divine plans a play 
when re should be putting the fast 
hand to hts sermon, they ure as 
biameabe as the rcustic who writes 
doggerels when he should be acty- 
atu the fail or the = shutle, ‘the 
abuse of eny thing, it has been often 
observed, ought not to probiba the 
mse of if, 
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The plebeian productions that have 
jately appeared m some of our northern 


counties, triling as they may be 
hi} themselves, are a presumptive 
proof that civilization and taste, 


silent aud soft as the dew-drop on 
the roses stem, are gradually des- 
cending from the architreve to the 
pecestal of the social columa. Emu- 
lous of obtaining a small portion of 
the applause he hears bestowed on 
ilbustivous genius, the aspiring rustic 
writes and publisses. ‘This awakens 
a coriwsity to read in bis less in- 
teligent neighbour; he purchases the 
siusple volume, and lends it, because 
he bkes it; as bis understanding im- 
proves, he advances to works of 
grester importance, and lends them 
too; and so on, buying, borrow:ng, 
aid lending, till the usetul knowledge 
with which his. mind is. stored, ts 
disseminated among ail his acquain- 
tances. Let us then not wihold our 
subscriptions from M*‘Kenzie, lest we 
finth too late that we thus nipt merit 
ww the bud, whieh it would have 
been our interest, and ovr henour 
to:protect. As in law, it is reckoned 
a less mistake to let ten criminals 
escape, than to condem one innocent 
sufierer; so ip liierature it is nobler 
to let several ins guificant productions 
appear, than to consign a single me- 
riturious one to oviuvion through 
prejudiced neglect. Mecenas. 
B&B oud-tsiand. 


For the Belfust Moniily Magazine. 


Stn JONN TALLYUO AND MR, FREEMAN. 


Mr. Freeman, 1 congratulate you, 
Sir John, upon the recent accession 
te your income, though | regret poor 
Robert ‘Thomas; he was a very hon- 
est han. 

Sir John. Yes, and a very abste- 
miows one into the bargain. Lhe fel- 
low never would get drunk at fairs, 
like bis neighbours, and so kept up 
his last lite iw the lease, ull b thought 
he intended to convert the tenure 
Wio a perpetuity. 

Mr. dreemun. Ue was a good 
neighbour, though not perbaps a jo- 
vial one ; the poor people who held 
voder him, in addition to the loss of 
their valuable uterest, have to lament 
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a steady friend, who assisted then 
upon every emergency. 

Sir John. Nay—not upon every em. 
ergency: | remember whey 
Biackingly, who invoived himself 5 
horse-racing, wanted to borrow fi® 
pounds from him, he absolutely re. 
fused to lend the sum, though [ offe. 
ed to join in the security. 

Mr. treeman. ‘Yrue, he often gid 
that Phil. was incorrigible, and thy 
to jend him money was only toe pau 
eS his unhappy passion tor the tur: 

ut dovt you recollect that after Phil's 
death, he advanced his widow £139 
interest free, for two years, to assist jn 
setting her up in business. 

Sir John. 1 have some vague re. 
collection of it; yes, he wasa man of 
@ peculiar charitable way of thiuki 
his Compassion was deep rather thay 
rapid, it did not flow with the quick 
ness of Goldsmith’s Pastor. 

** Whose pity gave ere charity began.” 

Mr. Freeman. Such pity is mor. 
calculated to operate as a sentiment: 
than a principle ; but this department 
of benevolence so often abused, re | 
quires more ejucidation, than | an 
ul present inclined to give it. } am 
come a suitor to you on behalf of 
John Manning, one of the poor sub 
tenants of ‘Thomas; he hopes you 
wil give bim a lease of the land he 
lias been so long in possession of, and 
will pay you whatever increase, con 
sidering the circumstances, may be 
thought reasonable. 

Sir John, My dear Sir, it grieves 
meio deckne any recommendation of 
yours, but consider how Lam situated: 
were | to accede to Manning’s pro 
posals, | should have all the other 
sublenaats on my hands. 

Mr. Freeman. Aud suppose on the 
suine terms of their paying a fit 
advanee, you had them all upon 
hands, where would be the barin? 

Sir Join. ‘rouble, my dear Sir, 
I detest, and tu me there is — 
s0 troublesome as petty accounts 
peity people, and my agent is 
tiery Of my opinion—no, they mut 
all march—i bave advertised the lands 
and | bave already received pm 
posals from two or three solvent people. 

Air. Freeman. Buvif pare 


tevants pay you as much asthe 
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er, who has given in proposals for 
the land, will “you not give them 

preference ? 
“ John. You must excuse me ; 
even at the risk of my popularity 
as a patron of middie men. | am 
determined to convert the many 
smail patee? into one large farm of 


five hundred acres, and let it to a 
angle tenant. 
y, Freeman. Wad your estate 


been originally so divided into such 
extensive portions, 1 should not have 
med to recommend their sub- 
division. | Know many advocates lor 
large farms, who support their theory 
with very plausibie, and perhaps 
conclusive arguments; but give me 
laveto say thatin this particular in- 
dance 1 think the dispersion of these 
eople a measure not merely 
harsh, but in reference to the public 
, impolitic. 

fir John. Harsh, my good friend! 
nay it cannot be termed harsh, they 
have used my land, and | have spent 
the renisthey pad me; “the world 
is all before them where to choose 
their place of rest.” 

Mr. Freeman. By no means, the 
world cannot be said to be all before 
him whose local atlachments are es- 
tuublished, and whose residence is en- 
deared to him by every tie which 
can most strongly bind the human 
heart; he who has built a house, and 
wmder its roof experienced all the 
delights, and the no less endearing 
mxicties of domestick life, cannot 
ww his back upon bis dwelling without 
experiencing a pang which wo gener. 
ous heart would wish to inflict. 
SirJohn. Vil allow there may be 
some harshness, but where is the im- 
policy ? 

Mr, Freeman. The impolicy in my 
mind, consists in breaking the strong 

of affectionate attachment be- 
tween man and his native country ; 

“ho has lived where his ancestors 
me lived, and who is deterred from 
“€ commission of wrong, not merely 
*y the dread of law, but by the fear 
—_— degeneracy, will be a more 
"wable subject, and a better member 
“the community than the stranger 
re, unknown to the neighbour- 
4 where he comesto reside. 

t John. But surely the necessity 
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of establishing a character is so im- 
petious, the individual from motives 
of seli interest, will, wherever he goes 
endeavour to attain it, 

Mr. Freeman. But why deprive 
him of one of the strongest motives, 
the example of those who have goue 
before him, and the desire to emulate 
il? 

Str John, Besides it has been prov- 
ed that the system of large farms is 
beneficial to a country, aud small farms 
the contrary. 

Mr. freeman. Yes, Sir John, all 
that and much more has been proved 
satisfactorily upon paper, but its piace 
tical application to any country, and 
especially to Ireland, is by no means 
equaliy conclusive. Swift, above a 
century ago, asserted that no maxim 
of geueral policy referrible to other 
countries was applicable to this, its 
population was not power, nor its 
terulity wealth. 

Sir John. But now the case is 
altered, 

Mr, Freeman. Very little, if we 
may judge by the best criterion, the 
comfort aud the prosperity of the 
lower classes, Goverument is reflect- 
ed inthe faces of the poor; if mel- 
aucholy depresses their countenances, 
and filth distigures their dwellings, 
uepend upon it, that there is some- 
thing deiective, radically defective, 
in tue administration of pubhe alfairs ; 
nor will the mutter be mended by 
an indulgence in theories, on the pait 
of irish gentemen, unsanctioned vy 
the only true test, long and actual 
experience of their good etfects. 

Sir John. Surely you will not 
deny this same actual experience hus 
been fully verified in England. 

Mr. £reeman, Suppo.ing that to 
be the case, of which | have doubts, 
you will equally allow that the ten- 
aut right in kngland is uniformly 
respected 5 all taat remains to kng- 
land of real strength arises frota ade 
herence to this custom, whe her 
weakness may be aitsibuted to hee 
casual departure {from it; ihe peope 
are attached to their country, and will 
therefore defend it; the midule aad 
the lower classes, the real strengti¥ of 
the state, are not at the mercy of 


every capficious Jaud-hulder, who in 
Syslcua, 


coniormity with a disbands 
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a troop of faithful adherents, and gives 
their possessions toa stranger, who 
acknowledges Ghly the contmon bonds 
of duty, but feels none of those live- 
lier sentiments whicu bind the tenant 
tu his lord, and both to their coun- 
trv. 

‘Sir John, You grow warm. 

Ur. freeman. My Wwtimate  ac- 
quaintance with vcur Father, and my 
regard fur you, from a child, must 
plead my excuse with you for the 
earnestness into which this subject al- 
Ways betrays me. 

dir John. My dear sit, make no 
wpology, |! respect your zeal, and 
wimire your energy ; but bt tamk 
shall be able coolly to prove to you 
that in ireland, morethan any where 
else, the destruction of snail farms 
should ve particularly accomplished 
to check if possible that over popu- 
lation, the source of all our iitstor- 
buhes, : 

Mr Freeman. 
of Mattius. 

Sir doin. AArve and zealous disci- 
ple, Mr. Freenran; to morrow we 
will renew our conversation, | must 
now bury away to give directions 
ubout the levelling of some old cot- 
tages upon a farm of which | have 
yust now got the possession. J hope 
soon in the sume wav to demoliph 
Kobert ‘| honmas’s lovels—ves, yes— 
Nir. Freenras, whatever tt may cost 
wur feelings, we mast check the over 
population of Irelaud. 


You are a disc’ple 





—--- 


To the P. oprietors of the Bebfast Msasine. 


————— 


CENTLEMEN, 

\ your Magazine for last month, 

page 457, you give an extract 
from tue Phil Mag. vol. 34, page 
S73. respecting a method ot obtain. 
ing tax trom broom, by Mr biall, 
Who it eppears clits the discovery 
as lis, aud of course announces it 
tutue world as new. If he does, 
he is wrong,* as it has been long 
kuown in France, for Mr. Broussonet, 


te nee ee -< - _-— 
~ —_— — —_———- -— = 
—-- 








* That the use of bioow flax bas been 
loag koowe, aad comseqguentiy was not 
di«vve.ed by Mi. Hall, was noticed in 
tae teamarks, OM the abridgment of lis pa- 
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in Memotres d’agriculture, par la 5. 
cieté de Paris, 1783, trimestre day. 
tomne pases 127, has also recom. 
mended the Cultivation of the broom 
under the name of gent d’espugne 
and bas enumerated tne MANY Uses 
to which it may be applied. ‘Thy 
people of Lower Latiguedoe especy. 
ully in the neighbourhood of Lodeve, 
inake of it table cloths,  shiris, and 
olver articles of dress. From tie 
above extract, you will see that the 
manulacture of flax foom broom, has 
Jong been carried to perfection in that 
part of France, aud it is probable 
that other countries may at this mo 
ment be employing it iv the same 
way. Mr, tiall however deserves 
the thanks of his countrymen for 
calling their attention to the manu 
factory of an article, that lias bith 
erto in these kingdoms, been consi- 
dered as of little use. 1 aim, gen 
tlemen, &c. i 
pe 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magatine. 


ee 


ON INDIAN CORN ADAPTED TO A COLD 
CLIMATE, 


ROBABLY the information com 

tained in the following extract of 
a letter may be acceptable to some 
of your readers. At least it will shew 
the liberality of the late American 
president, and that whatever measures 
he may find himself forced to pursue 
as a statesman, he is still a_ phitlan- 
thropist in his wish to add to tne 
meuns of subsistence of the inhabr 
tants of the British isles.  ‘ A letter 
has been received from Mr, Bradbury 
who went out to collect plants @ 
America for the Botanic gardens o 
Liverpool and Dublin, Ee has bea 
with Mr. Jeiferson, who enters very 
warinly into the plan, and has offe 
his garden as a depdt for ny 
he may collect, which he will, 
there be a war, send to Live 
fle also informed Mr. Bradbury that 


Captain Lewis, whom he, ¥ 
President of the United States, sem 
a 


per, in our L7th number, 9.457; we a 
bowev ry blized to Z for the above pare 
culars ty Comiimation of oar former 
Ment. 
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to explore the Misouri, had in Lat. 
4, at a vast distance trom the mouth 
of the Misouri, and in so elevated a 
situation as to present a climate like 
Greenland, discovered a species of 
ya (maize) very productive, that 
will grow on the Highlands of Scotland, 
wd also a species of the holcus 
sorghum (indian millet) still more 
gductive ;some of the plants measur- 
ed 14 feet in height. Mr. Jeilerson 
thought they would be of great im- 
portance to Great Britain, and has 
promised to send some seeds of each 
tioMr. Roscoe. Mr Bradbury has 
iund several new and beautiful plants, 
%, two cyDripeuia (lady’s slipper) two 
orchidea &c. He nas also found the 
Seamup indicum which 's very pro- 
ductive of vil. Ile is now exploring 
Louisiana, which bas not yet been 
visited by any botanist. ‘I his account 
is interesting, as it true, it will enable 
us to keep at a distance for some 
tine the evils which Malthus predicts. 
Mr. Bradbury says, Captain Lewis, 
is cultivating the maize and millet 
with success at Louisviile.. Lewis 
found a tribe of cultivating Indians, 
but not the Welsh colony which 
bey have been so long seeking.” . 











Tothe Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 
ANSWER TO QUERIES OF M, OF LAMBEG. 

GENTLEMEN, 

OUR Correspondent M. of Lam- 

beg, inquires how bleachers may 
Muow if barilla ash, and potash con- 
wm Axed air (carbonic acid gas) 

2. How to separate fixed air trom 
the lees of the above ashes, and, 

3. It the lees from said ashes are 
oo freed trom the fixed air they 
culain, how far using them in that 
vale will retard their gpeération in 
We process of bleaching Jinen with 
Wein, 
in the first place then it is certain 
(wat potash and barilla ash in their u- 
wal forin, always contain fixed air ; 
®iact Ley are bath carbonates, viz. 
silis whose base is combined with 
“Mone acid, the ene is a carbo- 
wale vf potash, and the other a 
‘afbonate of yoda, 

. Now lo tree tie potash os soda, 
“i tie Dxed air, we’ must employ 
*LLPAST BiAG. No. AX: 


some agent which has a stronger af- 
finity tur carbonic acid, than they 
have; for this purpose lime in its 
pure or caustic state is every way 
most eligible; when lime comes in 
contact with carbonate of potash or 
soda, the carbonic acid quits the pote 
asii or soda to unite with the lime, 
the result of this combination is pot- 
ash or soda in its pure or caustic 
state, and carbonate of lime (common 
chalk) which being insoluble in water 
falls in a precipitate to the botiom, 
and leaves the potash or soda, dissolv- 
ed in the water. 

‘Lhe easiest way for the bleacher, 
will be to make his lee as strong as 
possible in the usual way, and then 
to add to it by degrees, while hot, 
lime water, until the precipitate ceases 
to fall; the vessel must then be co- 
vered so as to prevent the admission 
of the air until the liquor becomes 
clear, it is then to be decanted off 
for use. We may ascertain whether 
it contains any lime, by adding a 
little lee, when there will be a pre- 
cipitate, or on the contrary, whether 
the carbonic acid be entirely sepa- 
rated by dropping in a little lime 
water. The operator may however 
soon discover by a few experiments 
on the sinail scale, how much lime 
water will be necessary to disengage 
the fixed air from a certain portion 
of lee of a given strength; by this 
ineaus any quantity of the pure li- 
quor may be prepared at once. 

ln answer to the third query, it 
may be observed, that if the utility 
of these salts in bleaching depends 
on their alkaline quality (which L be- 
lieve no one will doubt) then the 
stronger or more aikaline they are, 
the more effectually will they answer 
the purpose; the means then of giving 
them this property in perfection is 
to deprive they» of their fixed air, 
which blunts their powers and renders 
thein couparatively*useless in propor- 
tion to the quantity they contain. he 
fixed air is an acid, whicli like every 
acid more or less neutralizes the al- 
kali to which it is joined. Bleachers 
however should be aware of this fact, 
for the more their lee is deprived of 
fixed air, the more caustic will it be- 
come; it is necessary therefore that 
it be hurgely diluted, so a to 
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prevent its too powerful action on the 
vegetable fibre. 

it may not be foreign to the pre- 
sent subject to observe, that a very 
easy way to ascertain the compara- 
tive strength or goodness of  differ- 
ent ashes will be to find what weight 
ef each kind will be necessary to 
neutralize a given portion of any of 
the mineral acids of a knowy strength: 
a mixture of this kind is said to be 
nevtral, when it ceases to change the 
blue colour of some delicate vege- 
tables, such a3 the infusion of litmus, 
radishes, or cabbage. 

The following table is the result of 
some experiments, made on this sub- 
ject, by Vauquelin. 


Car. 

Sul. Mu- Inso- acid 

phate riate luble and 

Pot- of of resi- Wa- 


ash. Potash. Potash. duum. ter. 
1152 parta of A- 
moerican ates, ¢ 857 154 20 2 119 


contained, : 
Russian ashes, 77 65 5 56 254 


Pear! ashes, 754 #0 4 6 308 
Potashes of Treves, 72) 165 44 24 199 
Dantazic ashes, 603 142 14 7 304 
Potashes of Vosges, 444 148 510 54 =W4 


i believe it ts not necessary to 
describe the method of making lime 
water, a5 thatis Known to most peo- 
ple ; it may be dissolved in about 
400 times its weight of water, and 
kept after being decanted very close 
trom the air, but asthe great quan- 
tity of water necessary to dissolve 
the Iiine, might probably render the 
solution of potash too weak for use, 
dry lime fresh from the kiln, may 
be substituted, this on being weil 
mixed with the hot lees, will attract 
the carbonic acid from the potash or 
barilla, and fall insoluble toe the bot- 
tom; the weight of lime necessary 
for any quantity, may be ascertained 
at first by a few small experiments. 

Belfast. J.M.S. 


For ihe Belfast Moutldy Magazine. 





Third Report of the Committee appoint- 
ed to take into consideration the 
Acts now in forse regarding the 
use of Broud Wheels; and to ex- 
amine what Shape is the best cal- 
culated for ease of draught, and 
the preservation of the Roads. 

Continued from p. 443, No. XVIT, 

LIMLLTATION OF THE HEIGHT OF FENCES. 

1. Rese eanall r HAT ois the o. 
» 4CSULTCU, yes : . 
punion of this com- 
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mittee, that it is expedient in all ey 
inclosures, now or hereafter to b, 
made, that the hedges, wails or fence: 
to be erected for the purpose 9 
making such new inclosures, adioip. 
ing to any existing or any intended 
highway, be limited (including th 
growth thereon) to the height of five 
feet above the centre of the road, 
aud that no such hedge, wall or fence 
be permitted to be raised, stand 
grow more than five feet above the 
centre of such road, unless such h 
wall or fence be removed to a dp. 
tance from the side of the road « 
qual to its elevation above the cen 
tre of the road. 

2. Resolved, ‘Vhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the magistrates 
in their respective districts, and the 
trustees of all turnpikes, be empow 
ered to direct the surveyors acting 
under their authority, to reduce where. 
ever they shall timk fit, all hedges, 
walls or fenees adjoining to the tum. 
pike roads, or other highways respect- 
ively, according to the proportions 
assigned for hedges, walls or fences, 
to be erected on new foundations for 
the purpose of making new inclosures 
(such hedge, wall or fence not being 
tiie wall of any house, building, gar 
den, hop-ground, or court- yard bee 
longing to any house or other build 
ing, nor the paling or other fence ot 
any park or paddock made for i 
closing of deer) unless the owner of 
such hedge, wall or fence shall com 
sent to maintain in a good and sufi 
cient state of repair to be judged a 
by the surveyors respectively, of to 
compeund for the expense of malt 
taining the roads adjoining to such 
hedge, wall or fence, at the average 
rate of repairing the roads of such 
parish or turnpike, at the option of 
the surveyors; tlhe expense of tf 
ducing such hedges, walls or fences 
to be at the charge of the trust @ 
the case of a turnpike road, and # 
that of a parish in the case of a 
lic highway. : 

3. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that all pol 
bushes, or other growth standing 
growing on‘ banks, hedges, walls 
other fences adjoining to the 
ways, be annually cut down 
the 15th of November in each y@ 
so that no part thereof do €xc 
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peight of five feet above the centre 
yf such highway in all cases where 
the solid parts of such banks, hedges, 
walls or fences shall be less than five 
fet in height above the centre of 
the said highways; and in cases where 
the solid parts of such banks, hedges, 
galls or tences do exceed the height 
of five feet, that the growth thereon 
be annually cut down, pruned or 
plasheel close to the roots thereof, of 
on a Jevel with the top of the said 
banks, hedges, walls or fences, so 
that such paring do not exceed the 
level of the top of such banks, hedges, 
walls or fences. 

4. Resolved, That it is: the opinion 
of this committee, that the survey- 
ons of all highways and of all turn- 
pike roads do make returns to the 
magistrates of the division at the first 

ty sessions which shall be holden 

y them in December and March, 
that the periodical duties described 
in the first and second of these reso- 
lutions have been actually and effectu- 
ily completed, under a penalty not 
exceeding ten pounds, nor less than 
forty shillings for every neglect. 

5. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that no gate to 
ay field shall open into the high- 
way, unless it shall be at a greater 
distance from the side thereof than the 
full length of the gate. 

No. 3. 
Resolutions respecting Trees, 

1. Resolved, Vhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that no trees shall 
ve planted or permitted to stand or 
grow within 30 feet of the side of 
ay highway intended to be fenced 
out for the purposes of making any 
new inclosure, except such trees as 
shall be actually standing or growing 
lor the ornament or shelter of the 
house, building or court-yard of the 
owner thereof, 

2. Resolved, Thaf it is the opinion 
‘ ee committee, that no tree or 
“ees shall be planted or permitted 
“Sand or grow within 30 feet of 
Pe of any existing highway, un- 

‘€ owner or occupier of the 
i on which such trees do grow 
aid or shail be planted, shall 


undertake to col 
npound and pay a 
jum eq Pay 


lal to one half of ‘the average . 


annual repair of an extent of the 
said road equal to that which is likely 
to be injured by the standing of such 
trees within the limits aforesaid ;— 
namely, of the whole breadth of 
the road and of 30 feet in length on 
each side of such tree, in the case 
of a single tree, and of the whole 
breadth of the said road, and of 30 
feet in length beyond the two outers 
most trees, together with the space 
included between such two outermost 
trees, in the case of two or more 
such trees standing within 60 feet of 
each other and within the limits a> 
foresaid. And that in all cases of 
trees belonging to different propries 
tors landing together either on the 
saine side or on the opposite sides 
of a public highway, the expense of 
maintaining such portion of the roads, 
or of compounding tor the imainte- 
nance thereof, shall be apportioned 
between the several proprietors or oc- 
cupiers according to the number and 
situation of the trees belunging to 
each proprietor or occupier, adding 
in each case 30 feet in length on 
the said road beyond the outermost 
trees. 
No. 4. 
Resolulions relative to breadth of roads 
and distance of buildings. 

1. Resolved, ‘Vhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that all reductions 
of the breadth of an bighway from 
the centre thereof to less than 15 
feet from the said centre, shall be 
deemed an encroachment. 

2. Resolved, ‘Lhat itis the opinion 
of this commitiee, that n@ house of 
other building shall be erected within 
fiiteen feet of the centre of any 
highway above its present level on 
any old foundation, nor above five 
feet high on a new foundation above 
the level of the centre of the said 
highway. ‘That no fence or building 
of any sort shall be erected on a 
new foundation within less than twenty 
feet of the centre of any highway or 
turnpike rowd leading directly to 
Londop within the distance of two 
hundred miles trom Londen, nor 
within twenty-five feet of the centre 
of any highway or turnpike road 
leading directly to London within the 
distance of ove hundred miles, nor 
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within thirty feet of the centre of 
any highway or turnpike road lead- 
ing directly to London within the 
distance of fifty miles, nor within 
thirty five feet of the centre of any 
highway or turnpike road leading dh- 
rectly to London within the distance 
of twenty-five miles, nor within for- 
ty feet of the centre of any highe 
way or turnpike road, leading directly 
to London within the distance of 
fifteen iniles. 

3. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that general pow- 
er shall be given to the magistrates, 
and to trustees of turnpike roads, to 
purchase buildings within these li- 
mits by private agreement, or by jury 
to be impanneliea as directed by the 
10 sect. of 135 Geo. III. c. 78. 

4. Hesolved, ‘Vhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that magistrates 
of the county in the case of a pub- 
hic highway, assembled at their quar- 
ter sessions, and trustees of a turn- 
pike road or any five or more of 
them, shall be authorized to permit 
erections within these limits in_ par- 
ticular cases, provided public notice 
of the intention of applying for such 
permission be given, and the parties 
applying for the same shall agree to 
maintain the road adjoining such build- 
ings in complete repair, or to well 
and substantially pave and maintain 
the same, or pay a sum equal to 
double the average annual expense 
of maintaining such a length of road 
in complete repair, calculated on the 
annual expense of the whole road, at 
the option of the trustees in the case 
of a turnpike, and of that of the 
vestry of the parish in the case of a 
pubhe highway. 

5. Resorved, ‘Vhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that no fair, mar- 
het, race or other puthe meeting, 
shall be held on any turnpike or o- 
ther highway, so as to obstruct the 
free passage on the same, but in ail 
cases where the street, road or way 
will admit thereof, a breadth of 30 
feet at the Jeast shall be Jett unin. 
cumbered for the passage of travel- 
Jers; and where such unincumbered 
breadth cannot be reserved, such fair, 
market, race, or other public meeting 
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shall, where practicable, he remor. 
ed, under an order of the Magistrates 
having jurisdiction therein, to such 
place where it can be conveniently 
held without producing such annoy. 
ance or obstruction. : 
No. 5. 
Resolutions relaing to ihe regulation of 
weighis, &c. 
1. Resolved, 1hat it is the opinio 
of this committee, that from and af 
ter a period to be named, no wa. 
gon shall be permitted to be drawg 
on any highway, which including the 
burden contained therein shall weigh 
more than six tons in summer, per 
more than 5 tons !O0 cwt. in winter, 
except such burden be a single block 
of stone, a single cable rope, a sin 
gle piece of metal, of timber, oro 
ordnance, No such articles, which, 
including the carriage, shail exceed 
the greatest weight allowed by lus, 
shall be curried on any carriaye hav 
ing less than four wheels of 9 inebe 
breadth in the: fellies and made eo. 
formable to law. All such articles, 
not being ordnance actually belong 
ing to bis Majesty, shall pay addy 
tional tolls in proportion to the, pro 
bable injury occasioned by such ad: 
ditional burdens, that ts to say, «- 
cording tu tue squares of the additional 
weights. = 
2, Resolced, That it is the opinte 
of this committee, that a period of 
two years be allowed to the propre 
tors of broad wheel waggons to wea 
out their present wheels, aud to make 
their waggons conformable to this ae 
provision. ot “i 
3. Resolved, That it is the opimer 
of this committee, thata progressive!’ 
increasing toll or assessment 
take place, after the period of tw 
fears, on all wheels intended to k 
prohibited. re 
4. Resolved, That it is the opie 
of thiscomimittee, that from and # 
ter a period to be named, the pr 
visions of the 15 Geo. Ide. 84. ree 
pectng the weights to be carne 
and the number of horses to be 
lowed to waggons and carts, be re 
vealed, and the regulations 
1” the following scheduie be su 
in lieu thereof. 
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SCHEDULE (A) 

















~~ ——v f 
Carriages. | Breadth of Wheels. Horses. Weights. Observatio™- 
—e et ro ’ m aoe ' 
Sumwmer,, Wiater 
Wagzons | Having the tire 9 inches broad 7 16 O15 10 
| o inches, rolling ll. .... 6 5 10 15 0 
9 inches fore wheels, 6 hind , | 6 5 9 1,4 19 
6 inches see eee eee ee | 5 4 §i3 lo 
6 inches fore wheels, 3 hind . = 3 713 7 
sinehes ° . *-. oS 608 -@ & @ « 3 3 0 a 10 
Less than 3 inches ....., 2 2 10 |} 2 ( 
Carts ee Y inches . te. awe 6 eee 4 3 0 Q 15 
| tenes «ws. 6 As & Bi81e 4 9 ee ) 
SueMen «0c ee cove eee 2 ae fk 5 
Less than 3imehes....-. 1 ] 5 | } 0 
4 

















5. Kesolvea, Ahat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the nails of 
the tire of the wheels of all wag- 
gons and carts to be made or re 
paired from and after a certain period, 
t not already worn pe riecly smooth, 
siall be countersunk, or shall pay 
double the tells granted to the sever- 
al trusts for wheels of equal breadth. 

6. Resolved, ‘ihat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that in like man- 
ner, from and after a certain period, 
carriages having projecting tires, or 
laving tires, which deviate in their 
form more than in the propor. 
tion of half an inch in four inches 
and half, or one ninth part from a 
fal surface, from the centre of the 
re of the said wheels, to either of 
tee external rims of the said tires, 
“ Which do not bear fairly on the 
ground in their who'e breadth in the 
like proportion, or having their shoes 
o less breadih than the soles of the 
wieels, shall in all cases be consi- 
cered a narrow wheels, aad be li- 
mited i weight and pay increased 
tolls at turnpike gates, and increased 
parcciial assessments ac cordingly. 

4. Resolved, ‘Lhat it is the op'nion 
of this comuiittee, that it is expedient 
to encourage the use of wagguns and 
farts whose wheels have the tire of 
the fellies not less than six inches 
id breadth, perfectly flat and cylin 
drical, the nails countersunk, and the 
axles and arms straight and horizoutal. 
.3 Resolved, ‘Vhat it is the opinion 
& this committee, that for this parr 
Pose all carriages furnisned with whecls 


of this description shal be permuted 
to pass through the turnpike gates, 
erected on the different turnpikes 
throughout the kingdoin, on paying 
one half only of the tolls payable by 
carriages of the like description aa 
other respects, 

Y Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that a parochial tax 
assessment in aid of the highway 
rate, on ascale to be formed in pro- 
portion to the burdens usually carried 
thereon, or the horses employed there- 
with, and regulated by the breadth 
of their wheels, be laid on ail car- 
riagvs, excepting those above describ- 
ed, having the tre of the wheels six 
inches in breadth and perfectly flat 
and cylindrical, the nails countersunk, 
and the axles and arms straight aad 
horizontal. 

10. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that from and 
ifter five vears the use of all waggo 1s 
it drawn by more than two horses, and 
of carts i arawn by nore than one 
horse, baving the tire of the feilies 
less than six inches in breadth, shal 
be prolubited to be used on any tura- 
pike road, 

Li. Resolved, Vhat itis the opinion 
of this committee, thet from aud 
afier eight vears, the use of all wag- 
gons if drawn by more than two 
horses, and of carts, af draw by 
more than one horse, having the tire 
ot the telles of less breadth than six 
inches, shall be probibited to be drawn 
on any highway. 

ie. d& sulted, That it is the opinion 
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of this committee, that all carriages 
catvying todder and manure shall be 
liable to the same restrictions with 
tegard to weights, construction of 
wheets and number of horses, as other 
carriages, in order tq exempt them 
from the payment of any part of the 
tolls granted for the nrdintenance of 
any turnpike road, 

13. Hesolved, What it ts the opinion 
of this committee, that all carriages 
which are now exempt from the pay- 
ment of tolls on account ef their car- 
rying fudder or manure, shall, if they 

6 more than four miles on any 
fe 93 road, be liable to pay one 
halt of the tolls payable on carriages 
of a similar description ou the same 
road. 

14. Resolved, ‘Thatit is the opinion 
of this committee, that the surveyors and 
imatority of the iuhabitauts of any 
parish in’ vestry assenible!, shall be 
suthorized. and impowered to erect 
weighing machines within their re- 
spective parishes, and to levy penal- 
ties in aid of the highways similar to 
those granted, either by the genera} 
turnpike act, or by the act for the 
regulation of the nearest (urupike, for 
excessive burdens. 

15. Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the keepers 
of weighing engines, whether helong- 
ing to particular parishes or to a turn- 
pike road, and the trusiees, surveyors, 
or other parish officers entrusted with 
the regulations cares or letting of such 
weighing engines, be prohibited from 
compounding with the proprietors of 
waggons er other carriages ; and that 
Waggon masters and others interested 
in currying goods, wares, of mer- 
¢handize, be prohibited from rent- 
ine the said weighing machmes. 

16. Resolved, “That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the owners 
of all waggons and carts ws well as 
the <dirivers of the sane, be responsible 
fur all evasions practived in carrying 
heavier loads than the law aliows. 
49. Resolved, Vhat it is the opinion 
of this connnitiee, thet magistrates 
assembled in quarter sessions should 
be authorized to fix the quantities of 
wheat, lime, chalk, timber, coal, 
4nd all other articles capable of being 
defined, to be carried on waggons 
ad carts, in conformity to the pio- 
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visions. of the law respecting wej 
so as they do not in any case aim 
of greater weights being carried 
are permitted to be carried in the 
tule (A) by the respective 

aud carts therein described, — 
Bye Resolved, ‘lL hat it is theoni 

oF this committee, that magi 
assembled in petty or pater ae 
be authorized to make Fe guiation, 
respecting triggers or checks jor 
gon. and carts going up hill, in gq. 
tricts where such precautions appear 
to be necessary. 

19. Resoived, That it is the 

of ‘this committee, that Magistrates ig 
their districts be empowered to ay 
thorize a greater number of hy 
wherever M Shall be sutisfie 
proved to them that a greater number 
are usually in summer nec to 
draw the weights permitted to be 
drawn in any carriages limited. 
law as to the weight waich they ae 
to carry, provided that no heater 
number of horses be allowed in wim 
ter than io summer, but rather tht 
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a diminution of burden de then take " 
place. ‘J but opportunity be givento oft 
surveyors of turupikes and of high shal 
ways to Controvert the statements of if fi 
luterested persons: that the distri HR oo 
surveyor or surveyors, of parishesand of | 
of turnpikes be summoned to attend ' 
the meeiings held tor the purpose of -" 
oe aud delerarining such que na 
1Ons. yr 
20. Resolved, That it is the opinion nt. 
of this committee, that no of niet 
less than fourteen years of age beper of 3 
mitted to conduct waggons, and. that writ 
additiunal penadies do attach om pet HR wie 
sons refusing or resisting and using BB ya 
force to prevent information. est 
No. 6. %G 
Regulations regarding Surveyors and 4, 
Laspectors. as , 
1. Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion hcibe 
of this committee, that the nomination apo 
SOslo 


and appointnent or the $ M 
shoukd take place atan cacliet pean 
of the year than is at present by a 
established, and that the a 
making up and. setiling the a 
of the preceding surveyors, be alten 
accordingly. nee 
2. Resolved, Vhat it is the 
of this committee, that.no 
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served the office of surveyor 
See, shall be again appointed for 
the same place withia two years, 


vithout his consent. 
3, Resolved, ‘What itis the opinion 


d this comu ittee, that the magistrates 


for any county, riding,’ hun. 


, wapentake, tithing or di- 
ple ye shall be authorized 
to appoint a district surveyor or “in- 

out of the persons best quali. 
fed, and most likely to execute the 
dice with vigour and effect, tor the 
district in whichthey sball act, instead 
of the assistant surveyor, with a ‘sa- 
for such days as hie shuli be called 
upon to act, not exceeding in the 
wile one eighth part of a Gd. par- 
ochial assessment of the true annual 
value or rent of the parishes within 
the district; and that such magistrates 
be empowered to equalize the high. 
rates within the parishes contri- 
buting tothe payment of such salary, 
ad to call before them for that pur- 
pose all parish officers and others, and 
w examine parish rates. 

4. Kesoteed, ‘I hat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that such inspector 
dull thrice in each year (and oftener 

S if required by the magistrates) inspect 
wd take notes in writing of the state 
of the roads in each township or 
parish, ouce preceding the general 
wiring Meetings of the surveyors to 
be held in March, at a special sessions 
of the Magistrates; secondly within 
jourteen days previous to Midsum- 
wet, aud thirdly within fourteen days 
a Michaelinas, and to take down in 
witing on view, and to report the 
wale of hedges, drains, plats, oridges, 
wd all nuisances, as well as to s0g- 
get such alterations and” ameudinents 
% Cah Conveniently be made, 
5. Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion 
committee, that the number 
ad days which shall be deemed suf- 
icient fur such inspection, shall be 
appointed by the magistrates at special 
*‘osions ; and that if thought necessary 
by the magisirates, the in:pector be 
hurther d in writing to view 
lt roads of any part of them at 
thet times, and io ascertain whether 
heorders of the magistrates are’ duly 
“ecuted or not, and for other pur- 
met, A copy of each order of a 
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magistrate to be seat to the inspece 


tors. ; 
6. Resolved, That itis the opinion 
of this committee, that such inspector 


be appointed for two or more’ yeurs, | 


and to take an oath of offite or ap-: 


pointment, and if called-upon, to par- 
cular facts as well as when on evi- 
dence; and that he do give bond for 
tiie payment of and accounting for 
movies, with penaltics tor neglect of 
duty of from £20 to 40s, 

7. Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that on the death 
of the inspector, or liis otherwise be. 
coming incapable from fli health, or 
quitting his residence in the district 


for a distancé of more than tet ‘niles, | 
tue said justices shall appoint andiher ; ’ 


the said inspector in a 


cases 10 be 


a principal’ evidence ‘or oath “on. the | 
part of the public as to all offences” 


‘ . 


against the higtiway laws. 


8. Resolved, What it is the opinion * 
of this committee, that ‘the survéyor)” 


on order of the justices to be delivered 
to the inspector, do make all necessary 
dtains, truths, plats, 
where they lead out of the highWays, 


td be charged to ‘the parisli aceoutit;” 


tile execution of the same, ‘and their 
state to be reported to tie magistrates 
ia special Sessions’ by the inspector: 
This provision not to prevent thé suf. 
veyor from acting’ uput his own au- 
thority and judgment where te ‘sees 


~~ 


bridges, 8s) 


it, as now authorized and required by - 
law, if not contrary to the special or?” 


der of the justices im avy partiedlar 
case. . . 

Y. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this. committee, that the inspector 
ot the highways as well as the sur- 
veyor, dogive information of persons 
liable to repair by tenure, and do 
report where  direction-posts are 
wanted, where materials are to Le 
procured, as well within the particular 
parish, township or place requiring 
the same, as In the adja ent parishes 
where the particular parish does not 
supply the same. _. 

10. Resolved, That it is. the.epinion 


of this committee, tat the parochial 


surveyor do report to the. wmspector 


thrice inthe year and ahtenes ifiequwred,. 


slate 
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operations required to be done 
either periodically or otherwise, and 
do upon requisition made, atiend 
the district surveyor in his surveys of 
the parish,towusbip or place yader his 
particular supe*itendance, 

11. Resolved, Vhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that at the special 
sessions to be held in March or April, 
the surveyor shall appear to show 
cause why a full assessment of six- 
pence in the pound siould not be 
raised within his district; the imspector 
of the highways also altenuing, to 
bear witness from his written aotes, 
whether the whole assessinent or what 
part thereof may Le wanting for the 
repair of the roads, due attention 
being paid to the money on account 
arising {rom the non-performance of 
last. year’s statute duty or other- 
wise, 

12. Resoloed, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that it shall be 
at the option of the surveyor to re- 
quire the statute duty in kind, or a 
composition in lieu thereof, at such 
rate as shall be fixed by law on all 
property, or in the case of teums, 
draughts or ploughs with their horses, 
or oxen, or labourers, at such rates 
as the justices at their special sessions 
to be held within fourteen days after 
the quarter sessions shall adjudge to 
be reasonable, due regard being had 
to the ordinary wages of labour and 
rate of hiring such teams, draughts 
or ploughs ins such neighbourhood, 
net exceeding 12s. nor fess than 3s. 
for each team, draught, or plough for 
each day, and in default of thet ad- 
judging and declaring the same the 
sum of 63. for, and in lieu of every 
such days duty foreach teain, draught 
or plough ;?aad for every cart and 
two horses, or beasts of draught not 
exceeding $s. nor less than 3s. and 
in defavit of adjudging 43s. and 
for every cart with one horse or 
beast of draught not exceeding 6s. 
nor less than 2s. and in default of 
adjudging 3s. for, aud in lieu of every 
day’s duty; and for every labourer 
not exceeding 23. nor less than ts, 
and in default of adjudging. is. 6d. 

15. Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion 
of this comunittee, that penalties in 
all cases be double the rate of com- 
position, on uon- performance or on wot 
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sending the requisite num 
or te &c. . ber of hones 

14. ltesvived, That it is the oni 
of this comuittee, that the hours of 
work for all statue labour, shouly 
be eight entire hours of wor * 
the pace appointed, exclusive by 
time of going, returning, the hour of 
meal, &c. ter each day’s work, 

15. Resolved, Vhat it is Lie wpinion 
of this conmmittée, that the Magistrates 
in, petty. session shall be eu powered 
to dimit and define by weight 
Meusure what Quantity of stone o& 
of other materials should be deemed 
a load, for cach of the several teans, 
draughts, ploughs or carts einployed 
in the several parishes within thes 
jurisdiction, baving due regard totie 
situations in which they are te be 
employed and to the general practice 
of the country. 

16. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this comunittee, that every person 
liable to statute duty from property 
occupied or for teams, Xc, shouldbe 
assessed in just proportions, and that 
a copy of this assessment, stating 
whether the several persons are in 
tended to be called upoti for their 
compositions or for Javour in kind 
or for both, and in what proportion 
of each, be delivered vo the inspector 
of the highways. 

17. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that personal labyit 
shall be requirabie of all such petsom 
not paying on account of propery 
occupied, or on account of team 
&c. as shall gain their living by the 
wages of daily labour, or such pa 
Oi them as the surveyors, shal Gis 
At, upon being paid for such Tabu 
the usual and customary wages 
the district ; on refusal of such pen 
labour, the said persons to be i 
lu assessment at the rate Of 8 
customury wages of ordinaty Het 
in the district for a>» many @ a 
shall be xed by the geueral bi , 
way rete for the year, ea 

i8. sdcsolved, That it is the 
of this cComunittee, that \ 
special sessions may exempt 
persue vom paying the 
lighway, in conskleration 
poverty, number. of childre 
though occupying rateable 


iV. Reso.ved, That & is the opial 
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fateh 
f horse; s committee, that the proportion 
— $ duly performed between March 
opinion and September be deducted from 
OUTS of te whole due according to the legal 
shoulg ions, and that the remainin 
Mg ee be paid in the month mi 
© Ob the October to the surveyor of the parisi, 
hour of tewnship or place, on penalty of pay- 
k. ine double of the sum then due. 
‘uplion %). Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion 
Gtotrates of this committee, that a copy of the 
pow ered secount thus settled, be delivered to 
ight the inspector of the highways, whose 
loue BE duty it shall be (where any shall 
tleeied have been appointed) to cause the 
H teats, demand for the arrears of assessment 
ployed wd statute duty to be made by the 
n thet BP wrveyor; where no inspector shall 
id tothe HB sve been appointed, the surveyor 
_Ao.be to proceed vf his own authority to 
practice TE recover the same under the modes 
wii inted out, and under the penalties 
 Oplon HE and fines established by the existing 
y Pete BE or by the intended laws. 


91, Resolved, ‘Lhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that with the ap- 


Ei 





and that ion of the surveyor, compositions 
Seay may be ed in in of 
are MES statute duty, provided the “persons 
ot .0 wishing to compound, and obtaining 
le the consent of the surveyor, do pay 
roportiva the whele of the demand or suin 
inspect HE rted in the assessment within four- 
: wen days, after having obtained such 
ee consent, under pain of forfeiting doubie 
: pel he sum for neglecting or delaying to 
petsons TB pay the said composition. 

Pee M2 Resolved, ‘I hat it isthe opinion 
by. We @ this committee, that in cases where 
6 y ie habitants of any parish, town- 
“i or place, do not deem it ex- 
‘1, labut fn to fix upon any certain times 
jem eg of the seed month, or for the hay 
age wi corn harvest, when no statute 
| ee ME we Statute duty, in kind, pro- 
“ede Weed that the” persons whe have 





wea summoned to perform such 
aly sty be called forth in con- 
to the 43 sect. of 13 Ge 
li¢, 78, 'Ihat uo Horses, oxen ur 
rs actually employed in the sowing 
a other seed, or in getting 
the hay or corn charyest, or in 
Sving any other crops, shall fof" 


Nove da to perform 










ys be called uy 


» and whe shall be excused 
MELPAST MAG. NO. XX. rn 
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from the performance in consequence 
of such occupations, do give notice 
to the surveyor of the earliest da 
when they shall have finished suc 
operations, and do receive the sur- 
veyors further directions accordingly, 
under penalty of performing a double 
day’s ¢ ws or paying a double come 
position for every omission. 

23. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that each year 
in the month of March, the inspector 
and also the surveyor shall show 
their accounts to the magistrates, 
stating therein what sumsarising from 
statute duty assessments or from com- 
position or fines are then in hand 
for the repair of each division, parish, 
township or place, when the future 
assessment of each division, parish, 
township or place shall be regulated 
in proportion to the stock of money 
in hand, or which shall be due and 
recoverable within one month, 

24. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the surveyor’s 
duties, services, powers and penalties 
shall remain as before, when not 
altered by this act, without abridging 
in any degree his authority or re- 
sponsibility, unless where controuled 
by the inspector. 

25. Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the penalties 
attaching on the surveyors, shall be 
double of those which attach on all 
individuals omitting to do what the 
law requires or wilfully offending 
against the law, and the penalties * 
attaching on the inspectors double of 
tho-e to which the surveyors are 
subjected. ‘That inspectors of high. 
ways as well as surveyors, be in 
all cases relating to the roads com- 
petent witnesses, That forms of 
schedule for the statute duty and 
compositions be printed and delivered 
to each surveyor and inspector, to 
be paid for by them, out of the 
manies raised in the several parishes, 
townships or places. Ihat copies or 
duplicates of ail schedules when 
filled up, be fixed on the church doors 
of each parish, or other public place 
in each division, if so ordered by 
the magistrates in special sessions. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONs, 
—r—, : 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MADAME Jeanne Marie Phlipon was th tl 
ROLAND. second of seven children, and the P 
‘On life’s rosy morn, with a prosper- only one who — survived; be ¥ 
ous breeze, mother frequently remarked, With a 
We all our light sails may dis- pleasure, that of all her chi ti 
play, she alone had never caused he a 
With a cloudless horizon, may sweep sorrow or regret. ‘lhe prucence and ot 
at our ease, other excellent qualities of Madame at 
And of sorrow ne’er feel the salt Phiipon soon gave her an ascendancy P 
But by fh ba ‘di over her daughter’s mild and affec. m 
u bi os ave reach’d our meridian, tionate disposition So great wats t 
ow — ascendancy, that in those little dj 
— ~ ho nae ee putes, panidehle between cae _- 
And the sun of our being all cheerless and ative reason, and resisting infancy, e 
pale, she never found pigs to punish m 
May set in the wild waves of woe.” otherwise than by gravely applying Cr 
: Rusuron, to her the title of Mademoi pit 
ORN in ap obscure station, the and fixing on her an eye ofreprool, wi 
daughter of Gatien Phlipon, an “I still feel” says Madame Roland, ob 
artist, and of Margaret Bimont his ‘the impression made upon me by it 
wife, Madame Roland passed her _ her look, at other times so affectionate; . 
youth in the bosom of retirement, 1 still hear, with a palpitating heat, He * 
occupied in acquiring those virtues the word Mademoiselle, substituted rs 
ani talents by which she became with heart-rending dignity, for th fr 
atterwards so eminently distinguished, kind name of daughter, or the elegant er 
M. Phliipon was, by profession, an appellation of Manon, Yes, Mano; > 
engraver; be also practised painting for so 1 was called; IT am sorry for 
and enamelling, but the heat ‘ance the lovers of romance ; there is cer the 
the latier required proving pers tainly nothing noble in the name, - 
to his sight, he determined to relin- por Is it at all suitable to a heroine The 
quish it, and confine himself wholly | of the lofty kind ; yet the ears of the 
to the art of engraving, in which he most delicate would have been ie 
employed, in an exteusive business, conciled to this name if they bad the 
a considerable number of workmen, heard it pronounced by my mother work 
s\ctive and Vain, but without eru- What expression could want elegace # 
dition, he possessed that degree of when conveyed in her affectionale aa 
taste and superficial knowledge which tones?” Lively without being Wt Ho. 
wn employment connected with the  bulent, and of a reflective tempt Bo. 
fine arts seldom fails to inspire. Manon. desired only tobe employes ‘da 
Jiis wife, had a small fortune, buta while.she quickly seized e idea thou 
“charming figure and celestial that was presented to her four word 
mind ;” her parents represented to years of age the business of Jeam palpi 
her M. Pblipon as an honest man, to read was nearly compa exhut 
whose talents ensured her subsistence; it was only necessary a erwands 10 ays 
her reason rather than her heart ac- supply her with books, which, there 
cepted of him. ‘lt isa proof of wisdom,” ever she got into her bes from 
observes Madame Roland, “to be sure to engross all her atten of tri 
able to contract our desires: enjoy- which nothing but a nosegay & quest 
meat ts more rare than isimagined, divert,“ Under the tranquil se expec 
but virtue is never without its conso- of my paternal roof,” says With 
lation.” Madame Phlipon was sensible , was..bappy from my sniancy Many 
that instead of that happiness, which » flowers and. books: im. the | Misea 
she could not expect, she should be confines of = pregn amie that 
able to attain domestic quiet, its imposed by the most shocni§ marsh 
most desirable substitute. ranny, I forget the injustice ai tder, 
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follies, and my _ misfortunes, 
_ books and flowers.” 


parents of Afanon availed 
Pc of her studious turn, to 
t into her hands the Catechisms, 
Pb the Old and New Testaments ; 
while she learned with facility ever 
‘ae which was taught her. Guibol, 
a painter, whose panegyric on Poussin 
obtained the prize from the academ 
at Rouen, frequently visited at M, 
Phlipon’s ; where he delighted in a- 
musing the little Manon with ex- 
travagant and marvellous tales. ‘1 
think 1 see him now,” says she, 
«with a figure bordering on the 
ue, sitting in an armed chair, 
making me repeat St. Athanasius’ 
Cred; then rewarding my com- 
with the story of Tunger, 
whose nose was so long, that he was 
, when he walked, to twist 
it round his arm.” 


At seven years of age Jfanon was - 


seat to the parish church to attend 
catechism, in order to prepare her 
for confirmation. The children, on 
this occasion repeated, as their weekly 
tak, the epistie and gospel, a portion 
of the catechism, and the collect for 
the day, A young priest gave them 
instructions, and explained to them 
the questions necessary to the subject. 
The pastors were also sometimes 
xen among their youthful flocks, 
whom they interrogated respecting 
the progress they had made. ‘The 
tector of the parish, accosted Manon 
o one of these days, in. order to 
sound the depth of her erudition, 
and to display at the same time, his 
He was a good sort 
of a man, said to be very learned, 
though he could not deliver two 
8 of common sense from the 
pulpit, in which he had the rage of 
exhibiting himself. ‘He asked me,” 
ays he, “ how many orders of spirits 
were in the celestial hierarchy ; 

the ironical tone and the air 

of triumph with which he put the 
question, [ was persuaded that he 
to puzzle me. 1 answered, 

4 smile, that though there were 
Raly enumerated in the preface to the 
Misa; | had tound from other books 
that were nine; ahd so I 
— before him in their proper 
» the whole host of augels, 
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archangels, thrones, dominions, &c. 
Never was priest so sa istied with the 
kuowledge of his neophyte ;_ it was 
quite enough to establish my reputatiga 
among all the devout matrons.” 
Possibly the good sense of Madame 
Phiipon might have operated against 
these public exhibitions, and lessous 
of vanity and superstition, had not 
these ceremonies been commitied to 
the care of her younger brother, 4 
young ecclesiastic belonging to the 
parish, who found in the presence 
of his niece, a stimulus to persons, 
above the lower ranks, who by this 
example, were induced to send their 
childrenalso, ‘lhe capacity.of Manoa, 
and even the neatness and elegance 
of her appearance, were additional 
sources of gratification to the pride 
of hier indulgent parents, The eager- 
ness of Manon to learn, suggested to 
her uncle the idea of teachwg her 
Latin; while delighted; with a-new 
study, she received . his instructions 
with ardour. At home, masters for 
geography, for writing, for music, 
tor dancing were provided for her,; 
she received from her. father al 
lessons in drawing. Amidst these 
various occupations she still found 
time for her Jessons and her hooks; 
rising at five in the morning, when 
a profound repose. reigned throughout 
the house, she was accustomed to 
steal sofily, regardless of stockings 
or shoes, with a night gown thrown 
over her, to the chamver of her 
mother, in a corner of which, on a 
table, her books were deposited, In 
this situation she either read, or re- 
peated and cop.ed her lessons, with 
an assiduity thatsurprized her teachers, 
Her diligence and rapid progress 
rendered her the favourite of her 
masters; while the interest aud pluasure 
they felt in assisting her, redoubled 
her industry and attention. Her 
tutors, at length, flattered by the 
capacity of their puptl, universally 
agreed, that their instructions were 
no longer necessary, and that they 
ought not to be paid, though they 
should giadly continue to visit at the 
house, tu cony. re with ther pupil, 
and, as friends, 10 behold her pro- 


gress. 


The influence of M. Phiipon, over 


the education of his duugiter, was 
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fortunately but slight, as that little 
was caiculatedto do mischief. Manon 
was sometimes obstinate or rather, 
she did not readily subinit to authority 
_or caprice, when her judgment re- 
sisted its dictates. Her mother who 
had studied a temper, which doubtiess 
she had contributed to form, governed 
her by reason, or drew her by the 
_cords of aitfection; nor did she often 
experience opposition ‘to her will. 
Her father, hasty in his manner, 
issued his orders imperiously ; he found 
them sometimes nisputed, and seldom 
obeved without reluctance. If despot- 
like he attempted to punish her, 
the affectionate and gentle Manon 
was couverted into a lion. More 
than once, during the operation of a 
weep she bit the thigh across 
which she was laid, protesting with 
violence, against a chastisement so 
degrading. 

One day being a little indigposed, 
it was thought proper she should 
take some medicine. The draught 
was accordingly presented, and from 
the nauseous scent, rejected with ab- 
horrence. Madame Phiipon tried to 
overcome the repugnance of her 
daughter, and, by expostulstions, in- 
spired her with the desire of obedi- 
eyce. But, her senses still revolting, 
the effort proved vain; M. Phlipon, 
on hearing what had passed, put 
himself into a rage, and ascribing to 
stubbornness the resistance offered to 
the medicine, had once more recourse 
to his remedy of the rod. ‘The re- 
solution of Manon was from that 
instant taken, all desire of obedience 
vanished, and she determined against 
a compliance that was to be thus 
extorted. A violent struggle ensued, 
followed by new menaces, and a 
second whipping. ‘The mischief was 
increased; Manon more _ indignant 
and more resolved, uttered ‘terrible 
shrieks, and raising her eyes to Heaven, 
prepared to throw from her the bitter 
draught: her gestyres indicated her 
design, and her father, in a transport 
of tury, threatened a third flagel- 
lation. All at once her tears ceased 
to flow, she sobbed no longer; her 
passions were concentrated in a single 
resolution. Fortitude was developed 
gt the ry hinte of injustice. She 
presented herself to the rod in sileace 
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and meek determination, «y 
father,” said she, ** might have kije 
me on the spot, without drawing 
from me a single sigh.” Her inothe 
dreadfully agitated by the scene, » 


‘last drew her husband from the room, 


and without uttering @ word, put » 
bed the refractory daugiiter, and jy 
her to repose. Having retumed g 
the end of two hours she cw 
her, while her eyes were filled wi 
tears, to comply with their wish, 
Manon, looking steadfastly in th 
face of her mother, made an extrag. 
dinary effort, and swallowed ty 
medicine at a draught. A iokn 
paroxysin of fever ensued, whichws 
found necessary to cure by other 
means than by nauseous drugs, « 
by the rod. “It was,” says sh, 
‘*the same inflexible firmness | hare 
felt on great and trying occasion; 
nor would it at this moment cot 
me more to ascend undauntedly th 
scaffold, than it. did then to resp 
myself to brutal treatment whic 
might have killed, but could oe 
conquer me.” ‘This anecdote ist 
lated at length,- as an useful lesson 

rents and tutors. he conduct 
lis daughter seemed to have producri 
on M. Philipon its proper effect; 
from that instant she never receitel 
another blow, on the contrary, be 
caressed her frequently; eT bet 
to draw ; took her out to walk; m 
treated her with a kindness that @ 
sured her respect and submission 
‘The seventh anniversary of herbint 
day was celebrated as the attaimmer 
of the age of reason; when it 8 
intimated to her, that she was 
pected to follow its dictates. | 

litic compliment, without meresig 
ver vanily, gave her con sd 
herself. “lhe discretion of chner 
is increased by an obligation @ ® 
early exercise. 

‘J he studies which occupied ber tine 
rendered the days short; shesoom & 
hausted, with the elementary beds 
the little family library. News 
were not to be obtained, the wee 
were devoured again and | | 


folio lives of — Saints, ab : os 
version of the same size, 2 Sem 
of Appian's Civil Wars anda Devers 
of ‘Turkey, .written in @ wretched ‘ie 
were thus read, She also 7 
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‘-ai romances of Scarron, a collec- 
a pretended bon mots (which 
however was perused but once) the 
memoirs of the brave De Pontis ; the 
memoirs of Mademoiselle de Mont. 
pensier (whose pride did not dispiease 
ie young lady) with several other an- 
tiquated works. ‘The passion of know- 

possessed her to such a degree, 
that having picked up a treatise on 
the art of heraldry, she instantly be- 
tostudy it. Of all the is she 
ea read, she was most delighted with 
Pacier’s Plutarch: ‘*it was,” says she, 
«the intellectual food which exactly 
suited me; 1 shall never forget the 
lent of 1763, at which time | was nine 
rs of age, when | carried it to 
church instead of the exercises of the 
holy week. It was from that period 
that | may date the impressions and 
ideas which rendered me a republican, 
without my ever dreaming of becom. 
one.” ‘Telemachus, aud Jerusalem 
Delivered, interfered a little with the 
current of these sublime impressions. 
The tender Feneion moved her heart, 
and ‘lasso fired her imagination. She 
real no immoral publications, which 
were probably witheld from her; but 
the taste which she acquired from 
intellectual improvement  superced- 
ed the necessity of particular watch- 
fulness, 

Her father also, perceiving her love 
of letters, presented her with books ; 
of which, piquing himself on confirm. 
ing the serious habits of her mind, his 
thoice was curious; Fenelon on the 
Education of I'emales, and Locke on 
that of Children, were put into the 
hands of a student who was herself a 
child; but this incongruity was not 
without its benefits. ‘1 loved tore. 
flectsays this truly admirable woman, 
“I seriously desired to improve my- 
‘elf: | studied the movements of my 
mind; I sought to know myself; aud 
Hielt | had a destination, ‘which was 


uisite | should enavie myself to fill. . 


gious notions began to ferment in 
my brain, and soon produced a violent 
ex ion.” 
nee m é ee in Latin 
ve ty ber 
“little uncle,” as she un A Ait 
call the Abbe Bimont, young, in. 
and sprightly took more plea.’ 
wre in prauling ‘and sporting with 
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his. neice, than in teaching her to de. 
cline nouns, and conjugate verbs; she, 
however, acquired sufficient Latin to 
chaunt and understand the Psalms, 
and to give her tagility in the study 
of language; a few fears after. she 
learned italian, without a master, and 
with little difficulty. lo drawing, her 
father rather amused himself with her 
apiitude, than cultivated her taleat in 
that art, in which her mother trom 
prudential motives, was not desirous 
she should excel. ‘| would not have 
her become a painter,” says she, * it 
would require an intercommunity of 
studies and connections, which she 
can well dispense with.” 

Little Manon was fond of dress, and 
her mother though plain in her own 
attire, took pleasure in adorning her 
daughter, whom she clothed with a 
degree of elegance not pertectly suit- 
ed to her coudition. , 

The mixture o1 serious duties, agree- 
able relaxaiions, and domestic occu- 

ions properly ordered, rendered 

er fit for every thing, and seemed 
to forebode the vicissitudes of her for- 
tune, and enabled her to support thein. 
Happy simplicity ! in which the use- 
ful, the ornamental, the gay, and the 
serious, so delighttully blend, 

Madame Phiipoun, who was serious 
without being a bigot, and who con- 
formed to tne rules of the church, 
did not neglect to present to her 
daughter religious considerations, which 
were received with respect aid at- 
tention. Having received contirma- 
tion with the temper of a mind that 
retiects on its duties, Manon prepared 
to receive her first communion. “lhe 
fit of devotion,” says she, ** which agi- 
tated me, produced an astonishmg 
alteration in my mind. 1 became 
profoundly humble, and inexpressibly 
timid.” A lite which became every 
day more strict and retired, appeared 
yet foo worldly fur tue young enthu- 
siaxt, who had acquired a taste for 
divine communications, whe passed 
her hours in perusing the lives of the 
Saints and the explanation of ) the 
church ceremonies, with all their: 
myptic signification ; and who unfeign- 
ediy regreited that the persecuting 
fury of pagans, no longer conferred 
the crown of martyrdom, upon bervic 
Christians, Alavou began to think seri. 
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ously of embracing a new kind of life, 
and after proiound meditation, fixed on 
going tou convent: the idea of parting 
with her moter had, till this period, 
never tailed to overwhelm with afflic- 
tion, her aifectionate and susceptible 
heart; but now tue silence and soli- 
tude of acloister, preseuied a grand 
and romantic iinage of. sacrifice and 
seclusion, which seized on ler imagi- 
nation, and «dazzled her senses. Ip 
this disposition of mind, one evening 
jailing at the fect of her parents, she 
unplored them to send her to a con- 
vent; a measure which however pain- 
ful to her ieehngs, her conscience ir- 
resistably demanded, She was accord- 
ingly placed in a. respectable house, 
of a mild order, in which the edu- 
cation of youth was professed by the 
nuns She sutfered very much on 
parting with her mother for the first time, 
**but,’ says she, 1 thought t was 
acting in obedience to the voice of 
God, and passed the threshold of the 
cloister, offering up to him, with tears, 
the greatest sacrince of which 1 was 
capable. ‘Ibis happened onthe 7th 
of May 1765, wheu 4 was eleven years 
and two menths old. In the gloom of 
a prison, in the midst of those politi. 
cal commotions Which savage my coun. 
try, and moa away all that is dear 
tome, how shalli recalto my mind, 
that period of rapture and tranquillity? 
What lively colours can express the 
emotions of a young heart, endued 
with tenderness and sensibility, greedy 
vt happiness, awakening ta the feelings 
of ature, and perceiving the Diety 
alone ;” Lhe regularity of a hfe which 
the variety of ber studies alone. di- 
versified, was su:ted to her active, yet 
methodical mind; ber diligence still 
left her ieisure, while she smmproved 
every moment of hertine. “In the 
hours set apart for walking and re. 
creation,” says she, ‘4 felt no de- 
sie to run and play with the crowd, 
but retired to ‘ome soimMary spot to 
fead and meditate. How delighted 
was bwith the beauty of the foliage, 
the brea of the zephyrs, and the 
fragrance of the surrounding lowers : 
Every where | perceived toe nand of 
the Deity; | was sensivle uf his bene- 
ficient care of his creatures, and I 
admired his wonderful works, Full of 
gratitude, | went toadore him um the 
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church, where the magestic sounds ¢ 
the organ, accompanied by the caph, 
vating voices of the young nuns chayy:, 
ing their anthems, Compieted my ¢, 
tacy. With sensibility, that render 
impressions so profound, and occasion 
so many things to strike us, that pay 
like shadows before common 
our existence never becomes languid, 
it }fe be measured by the sentiment 
which has marked every moment 
its duration, { have already lived tog 
prodigious age.” 

At the entrance of Manon into the 
convent, it was resolved that she should 
remain there only a year; the time 
having elapsed she took leave of her 
companions. Some family circumsap 
ces induced her parents to place ber 
tur sometime with her paternal 
mother, a lively, good humoured wo 
man who with pleasure accepted the 
charge. Her thirteenth year glided 
tranguilly away under the root of het 
grandmother; the quiet of whose hous 


accorded admirably with the tender and . 


contemplative disposition, which Maa 
on had brought with her from the 
convent. Her piety was sincere, but 
her understanding was too good t 
sutier her to become a bigot; she 
still secretly cherished the idea of taking 
the veii; but, lest she would give pa 

to her parents, she was un 

to disiose her plan to them. Inte 
turning to the paternal roof, she seem 
ed literally to be entering the world; 
her sensibility, which powerfully com 
tributed to devolope her mind, gare 
to every object, and to every situatm 
a more striking and vivid hue. 9 

still continued to take lessons in Muse; 
her master was ambitious of Com 
municating to his pupil all be knew 
‘¢ Put soul into it!” he was frequently 
exclaiming; not less afllicted at het 
want of expression in singing, 

the facitiny with which she pursued 4 
chain of ‘reasoning. “ You sing@ 


air,” said he, “as Nuns chauntaa 


them.” He perceived -not 

his scholar possessed too 
genuine feeling to be able, thus # 
chanically, and wibout em is 
to give the sentiment of the 80g 
proper tone. Her geography, histo" 
arithmetic, writing, aod 

resumed, ‘Jo improve 


, wi 
to acquire knowledge, were une only 
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ich she had in view. “I 
= = she “* a sort of necessity of 


‘cing the activity of my mind, 
se the hands - ‘ skilful “3 
id applying solely toa parti- 
Sat. 45 might have extended 
some branch of science, or have ac- 
quired talents of a superior kind; but 
sould [ have been better or more 
yeful? Certainly, | should not have 
been more happy. 1 know of nothing 
comparable to that plenitude of life, 
of , of satisfaction, to those 
davs of innocence and of study.” 

Da holydays, in fine weather, Ma- 
demoiselle Phlipon was taken by her 
fither to the public walks, where he 
ws proud of displaying his daughter ; 
he accompanied her also to every ex- 
hibition or work of art, in those days 
« frequent in Paris. On these oc- 
casions while he pointed out to her 
what was worthy of notice, he vi- 
sibly enjoyed his own supertority.— 
These amusements, and tie images 
they called up, agreeing but il with 
thedevotions‘and studies cf a sober 
recluse, upon whose mind, accustomed 
to reflections could not fail of pro- 
ducing a contrariety of reflections, 
Mademoiselle Phlipon, while, she 
opposed to the principles she had 
acquired in the closet, the maxims 
wd manners of the world, became 
disturbed and uneasy; her reason re- 
ceived a shock that urged her to the 
investigation of the grounds of her 
hith, ‘The first tuiing that confound- 
td ber in the religion which = she 
professed, was the universality of its 
pretensions, which condemned to de- 
‘iruction ail those by whom it was 
denied, or to whom it remained un- 
known, When, instructed by history, 
whe cousidered the extent of the earth, 
he succession of ages, the diversities 
of human character, and of human 
opinion ; the absurdity of this idea 
lfeibly struck her mind, to which 
t appeared not less impious than 
‘urd, “fT am deceived,” says she, 
“i this article of my creed, it is 

t; am [ not in some other 
equally wrong ; let me examine ?”— 
from this moment she was lost to 
th church: when an enthusiast be- 
e “ feason, emancipation is not 
ve nant. Next to the cruelty and, 
hedness of damnatiou, ‘came the 
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folly of infallibility, which was - also 
in its turn disapproved and rejected. 
What then remained? ‘The search 
went on, through a pumber of years, 
with an activity and anxiety not dif- 
fiewlt to conceive by those who have 
traced a similar path. Critical, mo- 
ral, philosophical, and metaphysical 
writers, next engaged the attention of 
the young student; while compari- 
son and analysis became her employ- 
ment. 

While thus exercising her under- 
standing on important studies, her 
serious and studious habits had given 
lier character a certain rectitude and 
severity, which a timid and serupu- 
lous conscience had confirmed; she 
became mistress of her imagination 
by learning to controul it, and to 
resist the first impulse of what ap. 
peared. dangerous or wrong. ‘* Plea- 
sure like happiness,” says she, ‘I 
can see only in the union of what 
charms the heart with the senses, and 
leaves behind it no regret. Withsuch 
sentiments it is difficult to forget, and 
impossible to degrade oneself.” Sun- 
days and holydays were devoted to 
an excursion in the country, or a 
parade in the public walks near Paris. 
‘** During these walks,” says she, ‘in 
which my vanity, poweriully excited, 
was on the watch fur whatever might 
show me off to advantage, an in- 
supportable vacuity, uneasiness and 
disgust, made the pleasure purchased 
seem always too dear. Accustomed 
to reflect and render to myself an 
account of my sensations, 1 inquir- 
ed into the cause of this inquietude. 
Js it, said I to myself, to picase the 
eye, like the flowers of a parterre, 
aud to receive a few transient praises, 
that persons of my sex are brought 
up in the practice of virtue, aud tneir 
minds are enriched with talents 7 
What means this intense desire of 
pleasure, which preys upon me, and 
which does not make me happy, even 
when it should seem that | ought to 
be most gratified. What to me are 
the admiring eyes and softly mur- 
mured compliments of a crowd, of 
which | have no knowledge, and which 
is composed of persons, whom, did | 
know, | would probably despise? Is 
it to waste my existence in irivolous 
Cares, Or tumultuous se.satious, that 
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I am placed in the world? No! 
I have doubtless a nobler destination. 
The admiration which | so ardentiy 
feel for whatever is virtuous, wise, 
exalted or generous, tells me that I 
am called to practise these things. 
By the habit of governing my pas- 
sions, and by the care of cultivating 
my mind, | shall secure to imyseif 
the means of giving happiness to the 
most delightful of societies. Such 
were the thoughts that agitated my 
bosom; overcome by my eimotions, 
I shed a flood of tears, while my 
heart exalted itself to the Supreme 
Intelligence, the principle of thought, 
and the source of sentiment; Oh 
thou! who hast placed me on the 
earth, enable me to fulfil my des 
tination in the manver most contort. 
able to thy divine -will, and most 
beneficial to the welfare of my fel- 
low creatures! ‘This unaffected pray- 
er, simple as the heart that dictated 
it, is now my only one. In the 
midst of the tumult of the world, 
and in the depths of the dungeon, 
J have pronounced it with equal fervour; 
i have pronoanced it with transport 
in the most brill'ant circumstances of 
my hfe; | repeat it in fetters with 
Fesignation; auxious in the former 
to guard against every action unwor. 
thy my situation; careful in the 
lutter to preserve the necessary forti- 
tude for supporting me in the trials 
to which | am exposed. Persuaded 
that in the course of things, there 
ure events. which human wisdom can- 
not prevent; aud convinced that the 
most calamitous ones cannot over- 
power a firm mind ; that peace at 
home, and submission to necessity are 
the elements of happiness, and con- 
stitute the true independence of the 
hero, and of the sage.” 

An account of ber excursions into 
different parts of the country, and 
the sentiments which they excited 
are related in her letters to her friends, 
soinetimes in prose, and sometimes in- 
termingled with verse; the easy and 
happy etfusions of a mind of which 
‘ull was picture, life and happiness.” 
She thus gives a description of one 
of her excursions, ** Charmed at tne 
idea of seeing a place unknown to me 
1 proposed going a journey of a few 
mies with a femaie relation, Having 
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inquired about the persons to 
house we were quing, and indent 
we were to return the same da 
reflected that every thing would ead 
in travelling twelve leagues, to dine 
and get moped for three hours, 4. 
mong people that I had never seen 
I took it into my head that, dregej 
as a country girl, and passing for , 
servant, | should alike keep my coy. 
sin company, and have the livery 
of walking about alone. = It is try. 
that 1 should be obliged to remain 
in the kitchen, and eat with a Suing 


John and some Nymph of the kitchen: 


but of what consequence was tha 
to me fora few minutes? [ got my 
plan approved of as a joke; ther. 
tinue was pfepared ; my  mistres 
mounted on #*horse; while | plac. 
ed myself on an ass, in my borrowed 
cloathes ; we set off in high spirits 
at 4 o'clock in the morning, in &. 
lightful weather. ‘The still and ¢. 
rene sky as yet showed towards the 
east, oaly an orange coloured shade; 
the wakeful lark soared straining her 
tuneful throat; the humid plants ex. 
haled an enchanting perfume; pre. 
sently the hortzon seemed to be i 
flames; the shining fuminary bunt 
forth like a blazing fire, his brillant 
face rose, and his growing rays ¢& 
loured the pearly drops of dew spread 
on the opening calyx of the tow 
ers. Moved and transported in my 
euthusiasm, | vented this exclamation: 


Simple vature, thee I greet, 
Thon art fair, without deceit: 
Noug ht immortal do I see, 

Lovely nature, nought but thee ; 
‘Thou new joys canst still impart, 
Charming both our eyes aud beart, 


More lively and gay, my companion 
mingled her voice with the song @ 
tie mghtingales and the linnets: # 
ten o’clock we arrived at Estampes 
1 walked about the town for some 
tine, and then joined my p 
mistress. It was dinner time, and 
ny cousin’s host insisted on our slay 
ing. | went into the kitchen where 
1 found a dame Julie, who in five 
minutes a me a was 3 
complete gossip ; | was fa 

fell half Sheep on a chair; a 
thought it was as much w . 
to attend to this conversation & > 
of the mistress of the miansid, » 
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would have stunned me with descrip- 
tions of the fashion. At length we set 
of; my cousin was very anxious to 
inowhow I had spent the time which she 
had been obliged to give courageous- 
iy to etiquette, and = which 1 should 
ave lost as she did, hid [ not cho- 
seq some character. I wished to laugh 
xease at my little adventure and 
communicate to her my observations. 
Jhis little journey may be consider- 
ed by many people as a flight of ima- 
gination, and 1 confess it would not 
become many young girls to make 
similar excursions; but | do not 
think any one can blame those who 
should make them through motives 
sich as mine.” 

Mademoiselle Phlipon was indebted 
to nature for the most happy dispo- 
stions; ‘and she had so well cultivated 
them, that at eighteen years of age 
se wrote deeply meditated reflec- 
tions on the most abstruse subjects. 
But what rendered her still more esti- 
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mable, was her extreme modesty, and 
an absolute dislike to every pretense 
sion to’ genius. ‘The more she wrote 
in silence and obscurity, the more 
her thoughts are the expression of 
her heart. Speaking of the writin 
which she composed when a girl, she 
says: “I have a pretty large packet 
of my writings, piled up in a dusty 
corner of my library, or perbaps in 
a garret; never had | the slightest in- 
tention of one day becoming an author. 
| perceived early in life, that a wo- 
inan who gained this title, lost a great 
deal more than she acquired. The 
men ridicule her; and her own sex 
criticise her; if her works be bad, 
they join in laughing at her; if . 
her right to them is disputed.” Ma. 
dame Roland wrote nothing for the 
press, but the Memoirs she compos- 
ed during her imprisonment, and this 
was solely to repel the calumny that 
pursued her. 
To be Continued. 
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NO PFLATTERY TO KINGS, OR A CON- 
TRAST TO JUBILEE SERMONS. 

|| sewage in his Select Eu- 
logies, remarks that the most e- 

loquent address ever delivered to Louis 

MV, was that of a religious mission-: 


ary, who on his first appearance be- 
fore the king, thus began his dis- 
course: ‘Sire, 1 mean not to pay a 
compliment to your majesty, for Z 
have found none in the gospel.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


VERSES, 
ON TRE DEATH OF THOMAS PHELPS, 
MOVYALLEN, rep .4, 181U. 


Tay sun is set, oh Phelps ! 
The mournful night is come, 
curtains ef darkness have closed ; 
Aud never again on the earth, 
Shall the living terrest: ial form, 
That embodied thy virtues appear. 
Willow bends its branches o’et the 
_ _ streain ; 
Their drooping weight has sunk the weep- 
_ Ing leaves, 

Til buried in the w ave, they lowly lie. 
horror seems to spread around 
he cypress’ solemn shade ; 

yew-tree darker looks, 
MELPAST MAG. NO, xx, 


And frowns more awful o’er the silent 
tumbs, 
For, brighter glories beam’d, 
lu heaven’s ethereal way, 
Than oft bave biess’d a mortal sight, 
When thy broad sun went down ! 


Alas! and is it gone ? 
Did Ariel’s augel-form 


Speed tothe west and guide its glowing 


car? 
For surely no glory of mortals, — 
Couid stream such a radiauce arounds} 
Yes—winged as aseraph he flew 5 
Celestial glory Jeam’d 
A dazzling spienduur round his head ; 
In his own flaming car, " 
Rolling on wheels of gold, 
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Which fiery coursers drew, 
With ligitning’s rapid speed, 
Me bore thy blessed spirit up aloft, 
And seated it upon a throue, 
With saints and angels in the midst of 
heav’n. 


And is it thus, oh Phelps [ 
Thy virtuous spirit fled ? 
Thy work below was done, 
The measare of thy cup was full, 
Too full of youd, for earth to hold it 
longer, 
Searce had the autumn sun 
Of life beam’d on thy chevk, 
But autumn’s richest store 
Of choicest virtues (oh | the excellence 
The loveliness of wise aud godly men !) 
Were treasured up as in a holy shrine, 
Within thy own pure bosom’s calm a- 
bode. 


Rejoice ! rejoice aloud ! 
Fven angels sound above, 
In realms of endless Jight, 
The gratulation sung ! 
Yewho with fondest love, 
And besoms torn by all the bitter pangs 
Of warm affection’s bursting bonds, 
Watched o’er his bed, when writhed in 
agony, 
The body struggled long 
Witb dire convulsive throes, 
Till nature ceased the strife ; 
A placid calm ensued— 
Aad freed from mortal toils, the spirit 
flew 
In liberty’s unbounded range, 
Towering as eagles high, 
Far v’er the tops of Caucasean hills, 
With rapterous joy to the gates of Para- 
dise. 
Butsrfthou gone, oh! Phelps ? 
Alas ' alas! he is gone, 
The friend of humanity ; 
Then flow afresh from sorrow-streaming 
eves 
The fountains of your tears, 
Ye, who have seen the softness of pity, 
Beam in bis eye hke the dew-drop of 
spring. 
Let deeper gloom surround, 
And mournful plaints proclaim your 
grief unfeignued ; 
Put on the sack-cloth robes, 
And roll your troubled heads, 
Mourning in dust and ashes, 
Foralas! he is gone 
The friend of humanity : 
Who now will hear your petition ? 
Did he send you empty away? 
No—thou wast nobly kind, 
The gentle boou of charity 
Was ever sanctified, 


And in thy hands twice blessed, 


But, oft the hand that gave, 
Was to the child of want iuvisible, 
For the gratitude that tlow’d 
Even from sincerest hearts, 
The tribute paid to virtue for thy boup. 
ty, 
Breathed not so pure a joy, 
Nor thrilled such keen delight 
As that small voice that whispered to thee 
peace, 
Diffused in beavenly charms, 
Through att thy raptured soul, 


Aud art thou gone for ever ? 
Then let the orphan weep, 
Let the widow’s sigh be heard; 
Tor thou couldst teet a fond paternal care, 
Aud cherish those, whose earthly stay, 
By beavei’s high will, 
Was soon—too soun, alas! it seemd— 
withdrawn; 
Never did filial piety more puge, 
Flow to an anxious father, than lo thee, 
Their counsellor, friend, 
The grateful whisperings of their orphan. 
tongues, 
For thousand generous cares ; 
‘Fhy task is done, 
No more shall the storms of life, 
Beat on thy head ; 
But new receive thy reward, 
In heaven, for the righteous decreed, 
A hoby unchangeable crown, 
With amaranthine flowers entwined. 
Exulting, hear the words of truth 
Behold my faithful servant, 
Thou hast well done, 
Enter to joy, 
With the righteous of old ; 
Thy seat is prepared, 
In the empyreal sky, a bless’d eterna! 
reign, Tb. 
London keb. 8, 1810. 





Tie REPENTENT LIBERTINE, 
From the French of M. Des Barreauz, 
GREAT God of Heaven, whose judg 
meuts are most just, 
Indulgent ever tothy fav’rite man! 
Alas! oh! God, alas! I’ve sinned @ 
much, 
Mercy may pardon—justice never eam, 
Yes! oh! my God, Pve plunged so deep 


in guilt, , 

Thy interest now my happiness mas! 
oppose, 

Thy power supreme can only vengeant 
choose 


No choice, save vengeance, eve® thy 
mercy knows. ; 

Avenge thee then!—thy glory # de 
mands ; 

Yes! harl'thy bolts ! ’tis time! wage ™ 
for war— 
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vfercy be silent'—spurn, great God, 


a these tears, 
cinking, o’erwhe/med, thy wisdom I a- 
dere !— 
1y bous. But where, ob, God! where shall thy 


thander fall ? 


The Blood of Jesus has’t not covered 
nt all ? J.W.K. 





1 to thee fe 
TO THE LNCONSTANT, 
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. > 1as in’d 
ual care, Yet poor the pleasure thow * t ga » 
ly sta And very soon it will be o’er, 

ys Thatbosom, where thou lang hast reign’d, 
eem'd~ Shall fondly throb for thee no more. 
Nor vainly think any fears, My sighs, 
ure, Love’s still unvanquished power pro- 
1 Lo thee, claim, 
Foch drop that trickles from my eves, 
" orphan. Bat helps to quench his dying flame. 
TT 
; JU D’ESPRIT. 
life, LE Tems Venfuit, l’arrachons, 
Ft que se passeroit ib si vite, 
hots entrainant dans sa fuite 5 
decreed, Les ailes repandues 
Abrigent Petendue 
ned. Le nos verux Jes rognoas. 
uth se 
Encore s'enfait, le latssons 
Noushelas! ne sommes que mortels 
Vienne Pamour, et sur ses autels 
Tous les moments, 
Dans un torrent, 
+ eterna! Dela joi nous vivrons, # 
Tu. TER 
FPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 
FRIEN D, companion more than sister, 
: Heart to Pity’s feeling’s trac, 
‘eaul, 


While my tears the paper blister, 
se judg: Letme breathe my woes to you, 


let meto thy friendly bosom, 


an! Speak the sorrows of my heart, 

ined @ Thee with trust let me repose them, 
Doomed from alll jove tu part. 

oT Ca. 


Well thou know’st the fond affection, 
| su deep Which [ve cherished and concealed, 
sae That tenderest, kindest, dear connection, 


Only to yourself revealed. 


engeanct Long Lothario had possession 
Of my heart and fondest love, 
ven thy You alone heard the confession, 
Heard tho you did not approve, 
it oe Of you warned me what a distance, 
"a fortune had Leeween us thrown, 


When My beart was all his own, 
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! Yrs, false one, triumph in my woes, 

Aud jov these flowing tears to view, 

How just to wound that heart’s repose, 
That gladly would have bled for you ! 


teed how weak would be resistance 





That his father proud and haughty, 
Ne’er upon our loves would smile, 

Jealous of bis house’s honour, 
Would my bumble state revile. 


Still would Hope, the fond deceiver, 
Whisper to iny aoxious mind, 
That Lothario I should ever, 
Full of truth and honour find. 


Oft he swore how dear he loved me, 
Pleas’d I list’ned to his vows, 

Tho’ cautious I ne’er gave kim other 
Proofs than modesty allows, 


At this period to the city, 
By his father he was sent, 

Had you seen his grief at parting, 
How unwillingly he went, 


You would never have conjectured 
That so soon his heart could change, 
That he so svon his love forgetting, 
Through the paths of vice would range. 


Soon engaged in dissipation, 

All his love for me expires, 
Gaming, drinking, racing, spending, 
New supplies of wealth requires, 
An old maid with many thousands 
Cast on him an amorous eye, 
Love ne'er smiled upon their union, 
Ne’er will bless the venal tie, 


Your poor friend alone forsaken, 
Torn with love and wounded pride, 

Tho’ with grief my heart is breaking, 
From the world my woes I'll hide, 


For the sake of false Lothario 
Single will I pass my life, 
Never shall another lover, 
Greet me with the name of wife. 


Come my friend and spothe my sorrows, 
Come and hush my grief to rest, 
Let mein the joys of friendship, 
Spite of love be truly blest. 
SapPHa, 
EES 
THE FATE OF THE NOSE, 


YE maids of the emerald isle, 
Ye daughters of Erin draw near, 
In the rainbow of grief mix the smile, 
W ith the soul thrilling, generous tear. 
To you my sad tate I'll untold, 
To you every sorrow disclose, 
That heart must be cruet and cold, 
Will not melt at the tale of my nose, 


An old maiden aunt was my bane, 
After dinner each day (what a bore) 
She forced me, ah much ‘gainst the 

grain! 
To work at an odious tambour. 

On the nostril a redness began, 

(Ah ! unlike to the bloom of the rose) 

From the tip to the bridge up it rau, 

And empurpled my aquiline nose, 
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I ran to my nurse for relief, 
A woman right skilfull though poor, 
Of her book she turn’d o’er every leaf, 
Till of noses she came to the cure ; 
** Mix,” she said, “‘ with some cow-dung 
some curd, 
Add of red herrings eight, all the roes, 
In a skillet when all are well stu red, 
Clap the poultice red hot on your nose.”’ 


In the morning, oh! dreadful to view, 
A cropof white pimples appeared ; 
To Doetor Gilhotv I flew, 
Who with ointment my nostrils besmear- 
ed 5 ‘ 
But instead of appeasing the smart, 
This ointment increas’d all my woes, 
So for England resolved to depart, 
To the farriers I sailed with my nose. 


To the farriers I cried, ** Doctors see, 
A lady from [reland, assist her !” 
But no sooner [ gave them my fee, 
Thanthey stuck on my nose a horse 
blister. 
With anguish I fainted away, 
But I found, when from swooning I rose, 
In the true veterinary way, 
They had fastened a tonch on my nose. 


I tried washes the itching to kill, 
And the dire irritation to calm, 
Moredant’s drops, Velno’s syrup, Ward's 
pul, 
Gowland’s lotion, and Solomon’s balm ; 
Perkin’s tractors I used for a week, 
More inflamed th’ erysipelas grows, 
I scraped it till pain made me squeak, 
But the redness encreased on my nose. 
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By a surgeon at length I was told, 
That all | was doing was wrong, 

** Try cold, Miss ©’ Flinn, intense cold, 
The redness vou'll tind wont last Jone. 

Go to Russia, that region of jce, ’ 
Nature’s storehouse of hailandof snow 

You'll be thankful for this coud advice, 
When you're rid of the red on yoq 

nose,”’ 


One friend I possess’\l, Pat O’Sheen, 
A generous despiser of pelf, 
His father a harper had been, 
And he played on the Jews’ harp bin. 
self, 
“Tis, my Pat when misfortnne betide, 
His attachment an I: ishman shows, 
To the end of the worlu,”’ he reply, 
“ Will I follow your beaatiful nose,” 


In Moscow’s thin isicled air, 
l uncovered my nose to the frost, 
But, oh! judce of my crief, my despair, 
When I felt for inv nose—it was lost! 
*€ Oh! look for it, Pat on the ground, 
And gather up also ny toes,” 
“The latter, dear lady, P’ve found, 
But my search is in vain for your nose’ 


Ye maids of the emerald isle, 
Erim’s daughters, ab! pity my doom, 
Weep for ever, nor suffer a smile, 
To brighten the cloud of your gloom, 
Let the cypress bough sullenly groau, 
In harmony drear with my woes, 
For in Russia, unmarked by a stone, 
Lies unburied my aquiline nose, 
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Reflections on the abundance of Paper 


wn circulation, and the scarcity of 


Specie. By Sir Philip Francis, KB. 
London, printed for J, hidgway, 
No. 170, opposite old Bond-strect, 
Picadilly, 1810. 
HtS pamphlet, just published in 
London, having reached our 
hands, we hasten to present opr 
readers with some interesting extracts 
from it.- We prefer this mode of 
reviewing in the present instance 
to making many comments of our 
own. ‘The author Sir Philip Francis 
is known as having taken an active 
lead in Indian politics, and as having 
preserved a fair character in a high 
station in that country. He pleads 
the infirmities of age as an excuse 


for the defects of this attemptto im 
form the pubiic. We discover nor 
of the imbecilities of age, but pr 
ceive many marks of a vigorous mi! 
actively engaged to promote the bs 
interests of his country, im Fabiig 
his warning voice against that system 
which appears rapidly leading © 
ruin. 

He thus introduces his subject: 

‘ft was said by Wiliam Karl of 
Chatham forty years ago, oF Some 
body has recorded it for him, “tit 
it was a maxim he had obser 
through life, when he 
way, to stop short, lest. 
ceeding without knowledge, 
vancing from one false step to 
he should ‘wind himself into a ™ 
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extricable labvrinth, and never be 
dle to recover the right road.” 
He was naturally a brave man, and, 
by constantly bolding a high language, 
»customed his mind to Keep com- 
pny with generous principles and 
great ideas. 

“ «Most men are ready to admit 
that planes and simplicity are 
good moral qualities, and not at all 
unwilling to encourage them in others. 
Rut it is not so generally known or 
ximitted, that tLese qualities,instructed 
by experience ov enlightened by re- 
fection, are the surest evidence of a 
sound understanding. A cunning 
rogue Miy cheat a wiser man of his 
money; but, in an abstract question, 
io be determined by judgment, it 
is not possible that skill and artifice 
can finally prevail over plain reason, 
which, in the ordinary transactions of 
life, is called common sense. If it 
were possible for me to personify 
the British nation, and if IT were at 
liberty to offer my humble advice 
fo so great a person, the first thing 
I should recommend to him would 
ve to adopt the maxim of Lord 
Chatham, to stop for a moment, in 
order to take a geuveral view of his 
“uation with his own eyes, and to 
reflect on it himself. The — first 
question | would urve to his con- 
sideration, as more immediately 
pressing, though not more important 
than inany others, ts, whether this 
kingdom, with many appearances 
lo the contrary, be not. essentially 
mipoverthed, and whether the causes 
Of that effect be or be not in a 
“aie of progression. It is in vain to 
ague with any man, who professes 
to think that a circulation of paper, 
hot convertible into specie, and which 
may be increased ad libitum by 
those who issue it, is as sure a sign 
of wealth as specie itself, or at least 
answers all the purposes of gold 
and silver, as it certainly does some 
of them. His principle, if he be in 
farnest, which 1 siould very much 
doubt of any person in possession 
of his senses, would oblige him, in 
Many other cases, to maintain that 
the shadow of a good thing 1s just 
® good as the substance; or that 
Waler, forced into the system, pere 
lis the functions ef ‘bloed, with 
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equal effect and greater facility. 
With the help of tapping it might 
do so, as long as the stamina lasted, 
But, in these cases, the patient is 
apt to give the lie or the slip to the 
physician, and to die of a dropsy 
with the panacea in his bowels. He, 
who really sutlers his mind to be 
amused with such fancies, bas some- 
thing te enjoy, and it would be cruel 
to undeceive him. But, in fact, 
there is no such person out of 
Bedlam, except perhaps, on the coast 
of Angola, where, in former times at 
least, the honest Christian trader 
persuaded the iofidel natives that 
cowries and giass beads would answer 
their purposes much better than gold 
or silver. In tuis way, they were 
converted out of their property, but 
jot at all out of their infidelity, 

‘¢ Paper undoubtedly is more con- 
venient and manageable than coin; 
it executes many services much better 
and, as long es its credit is good, 
a reasonable circulation of it helps 
to promote and facilitate the operations 
of industry. But, with all its facilities 
as an agent, there is one condition 
essential to its value as a sign, 
namely, security. lake away that 
condition, and the value of a bank- 
note immediately becomes imaginary. 
It has no intrinsic value, and it 
represents nothing. Such paper may 
pass among ourselves by  agree- 
ment, and we may coin as much 
of it as we please; but, so far 
from being a sign or eflectof wealth, 
the increasing abundance of such 
paper, without specie existing and 
forth-coming to answer it, is a sure 
aud indisputable evidence of imme- 
diate of approaching poverty. ‘hhe 
first question to be considered is, 
what is become of the gold and 
silver, which, before the present war, 
were plentiful enough; and, if they 
are gone, whether, in the present 
course of things, there be any like- 
lihood of their coming back again, 
Near two years ago, Mr. Baring 
gave us fair warning of our situation 
and its consequences. He truly said, 
“that this country then stood in the 
singular predicament of abandoning 
the general medium of circulation, 
gold and silver, for paper, which ss 
of ne value beyond its own limis.” 
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Even then he told us, that “the 
precious metals had not increased 
in quantity in proportion to the de- 
preciation of our nominal money, 
to furnish us the means ot circulation.” 
It that was the case two vears ago, 
wihiat must it be now, when we kiow 
that there is no bullion left, and that 
guineas are not to be found, unless 
they bappen to be stopped in their 
way to the Continent; aad when the 
expenditure, we have to provide for, 
is not much less than eighty millions 
a vear? Of this expense, a very great 
proportion cannot be paid with paper, 
videlicet, your armies and garri-ons 
abroad ; your navy on foreign stations ; 
subsidies to foreign courts, and many 
Aber expenses, such as the interest 
of the public debt held by foreigners 
at war with you, and estimated at 
seven hundred thousand pounds a 
year; besides the builion, from six 
to eight hundred thousand pounds, 
exported aonually by the Last India 
coinpany. All this amount must go 
in gold andsilver, unless the favourable 
state of your trade with the Continent, 
and elsewhere, gives you a foreign 
credit, which may help to supply 
you with part of the sum wanted 
to answer these demands.” 

In the course of demonstrating the 
depreciation ot hank notes, as evinced 
by the increased price of bullion, 
a subject oiten noticed tn our com- 
mercial reports, he adduces the fol- 
lowing forcible reasons. 

‘* As long as bank notgs, or paper 
securities of apy other kind, were 
convertible into. specie on demand, 
fhe value of such paper could not 
be depreciated otherwise than by 
tne bankruptey of those who issued 
it, But the case is quite altered, 
when the bank is exempted by Jay 
from paying their notes on demand, 
according to the fundamental con- 
dition of their charter sine qua non, 
and when the moral and lawfal clauns 
of creditor against debtor are dissulyed 
by an act of power. 

«When by agreement or otherwise, 
aiiv two thines are made the measure 
of each other, by a par settled be- 
tween them, if one of them = rhes 
above that par, and the other sinks 
below it, the diiference must be a 
premium on the tiret, and a discoyut 
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on the second. It matters not, whe 
ther this measure relates to coin and 
PePe, or to corn and Cloth. For ey. 
ainple, suppose a yar 
a ae rt when pag — - 
’ Riven day 
to be equal to each other recipro. 
cally. If ina lapse ot lime, that 
equality should be lost, and if a yard of 
cloth should be valued at two bushels 
of wheat, it seems to me self-eviden 
that the cloth would be at a prem:um, 
and the corn at a discount of titty 
per cent. in relation to each other. 
He who denies the truth of this pros 
position, will be bound to maintain 
that, if the price of gold were to 
rise to ten or twenty potinds an ounce 
In paper, the price of the said pa- 
per would not be diminished, which 
i conceive is the same thing as say. 
ing, that it would not be cepreciats 
ed. 

‘* Another short view of the ques 
tion, or rather another form of putting 
it, | should imagine, would end it 
Suppose the thing, which any aman 
Waits to buy, 1s banknotes, and that 
he has nothiig to pay for them dut 
gold, Yesterday his ounce ot gold 
would only have bought four pounds 
in paper. ‘Vo-day he can get. five 
pounds of the same paper, with the 
same ounce of gold. Js the paper 
cheaper to-day by twenty-five pet 
cent than it was yesterday ? But cheap 
or dear, is imeasured by price, aud 
if the price be so much lower, is, 
or is not the value so dur reduced? 

‘Ticre this part of the subject 
may be dismissed, with one short 
memorandum to the reader, which 
he should for ever bear iw mind, viz, 
that considering specie and paper 
equally a medium of circulation, there 
is this essential and eternal citference 
between them, that paper, at best, 
cin be nothing but a sign among out 
selves; but that, by the common 
consent of maukind, gold and silver 
have an intrinsic yalue, and Consti- 
tute a real pledge cr deposit, # 
well as a sign; and though the price 
may accidentally vary, according '0 
the quantity and the demand, stil 
an intrinsic value adheres to te sue 
stance. 

“They, who deny the depr 
value of paper in circulation, 
Joose, vulgar way of talking, 
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atisfy such careless people as the in- 
et mass of the oglsh Consists of. 
bis suid, With 2 iriuimph over argu- 
ments, Which ure Hot listened to, that 
x jong as a one pound note and a 
Hirmingham shilling will purchase as 
much beet and mutton, of any other 
commodity in the shops as a guinea, 
ether of them is equal to the other, 
ani consequently paper is not depre- 
cated, at least among ourselves; for 
no man, } think, has the confidence 
to aflirm, that the proposition would 
be true, it applied to our mercantile 
ntercourse, Or any other money-deal- 
ing with Joreigners. it it were so, 
that is, if we were cunning enough to 
perst ade a foreign creditor to receive 
tuwh notes in payment, then undoubt- 
edly we might soon settie the score 
with him, as wedo with many other 
ctediturs nearer house. As .o inter. 
wl circulation, itis true that he, who 
is but a lew guineas left, may be 
compelled to part with tuem, though 
i¢ gets no more for his guinea than 
be might for a note and a shilling ; 
but first it is certain that ali these 
rae straggling guineas, are shot fly- 
ing. or caught up as fast as they ap- 
year, and either hoarded, or melted 
Wil0 ingots, or exported in specie — 
ut would any man, Jew or Gentile, 
WhO possessed a thousand guineas, 
lead or pay them for £1050 in pa- 
per, While var.ous ways are open to 
™, by which he imay exchange 
‘em for the same paper, with a pro- 
ut of hiteen or twenty per cent ; and 
t lhe were so ilitudvised or so ge- 
serous, Would not his thousand gui- 
itas be seized by other Jews or Gen- 
lies, and po directly to the crucible? 
A bimagham — shilling may do as 
vell lor common change, as a shilling 
“wu the nat, iW such a thing ex- 


sed or ever came into sight, because | 


“ peity dealings, where the shilling 
“anges hauds every minute, a smail 
‘fling loss is not regarded; nulia 
‘de minimis cura; or because we 
“e willing to pay a light tax for a 
“Sant convenience; but not so 
en great puyinents are in question. 
“f tien we hnow the difference, and 
nl 3 Consuliites an object worth 
ending to, Would any debtor 
_ © @payment of £1050 in guineas, 

vy Webring the sume guineas, he 


tiovable veracity. 
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could pay the debt, and put a_hun- 
dred pounds woth of the circulating 
paper into his pochet? ‘The case is 
just the same in purchase as in pay- 
ent. If to buy a certain quanti- 
ty of cory or cloth, he parts with a 
thousand new guineas instead of £1050 
in bank-notes, b say he is cheated or 
he cheats himself; because the gus- 
neas are worth fifteen or twenty per 
cent more ; which difference he miglit 
realize by melling or exporting them ; 
and if he were resolved to forego 
that profit: himself, somebody — else 
would get it instead of him. ‘lhe 
public would gain’ nothing by his 
forbearance. = But what signifies ar- 
guing such questions, when we all 
know that there are no heavy guineas 
in common circulation, and very tew 
even of those that have been most 
severely sweated >” 

We have, on several occasions, en- 
deavoured to show the fallacy of the 
attempts to represent our trade as in 
a most flourishing condition. We con- 
sider it as part of that system of de- 
lusion practised to hoodwink us, and 
keep us from seeing our danger.— 
We are happy to confirm our former 
assertions, by the authority of this 
author, in the following view of the 
vaunted commercial prosperity of 
Great Britain. 

‘« 1! know it is stoutly asserted, that 
there never was any thing so tlou- 
risuing as the foreign trade of Eng- 
land at this time; that our im- 
ports are considerable, but that they 
are exceeded by our exports to the 
amount of many millions, wineh it 
seems, find a rapid and profitable 
sale, wherever they are sent. Ko. 
reign markets are never glutted with 
ienglish goods, and these goods are 
never sold under prime cost, to save 
or secure the freight; or left to pe- 
rish ou the beacn, as | know they 
do at Heligoland, to an immense a- 
mount, particulariy of cologial pro- 
duce. A gentleman, very lately ar- 
rived from that tortunate t-land, as- 
sured me, that, from the beach to tne 
sairs, be had walked up to his an- 
cles in salted sugar and rotten coder. 
Moreover it is stated to me, on. the 
authority of a gentleman of unques 
who arrived from 
the Brazils, within Uns month, that 
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British manufactures, of all sorts, par- 
ticuiariy clotis, were sold there and 
at buenos Ayres, wien they could 
be sold at all, at 25 per cent under 
prime cost. 

‘« A\ great importation of naval stores 
or other articies of necessity trom 
the Baitic, and of corn or luxuries 
from France, of Usell proves nothing, 
but that this country is so much ta 
deol to the enemy, and then the 
question is, whether such luiport is 
balanced by an equal or greaier ex- 
portation of our own commodities 
to trance and Russia, or whether it 
be overpaid, witch would creaie a 
credit im our tavour, or in what other 
Manner the account is settled. Now 
a true and satisfactory answer to that 
question, as | am told, will not be 
cohected exactly from custom house 
statements; but as 1 am quite sure, 
inay be saely and certainry derived 
from another test, which vever did or 
can deceive us, and which tor the 
purpose in baad, wouid make all ofli- 
cial accounts unnecessary. Whenever 
we see the market price of bullion 
reduced to the level, at which gold 
and siiver may be coined, we may 
be satistied that tnere is no danger 
of wanting guineas and sbulings tor 
the uses of circulation, or any other, 
and to make that of paper perfectly 
sute, as wellas couvenient; and i we 
see the course of excuange, between 
this and other countries, materially 
iy our favour, we may be equally 
sure that the trade with ¢hose coun- 
tries is favourable to us, and that there 
must be an tatlux of real wealth ito 
Britain, National prosperity proves 
itself. It may be tel and enjoyed 
but cannot be demonstrated. wn 
that subject all other evidence is ei- 
ther fallacious or supertluous. 

« But suppose the symptoms in this 
case to be notoriously reversed; if 
specie disappears, if the whole mass 
ot gold, winch prove the super-lu- 
cration of our trade, and which sice 
his Majesty's accession has been comed 
ialo sixty mihions sterling, be gone 
or going, wnd if bills on the rest of 
the workl, or on luurope, vre not to 
be had bot at an exorbitant premium 
sullictent to mehkhe iu the iiterest” of 
the person, who wants to make a re- 
thittuuce, iatier to send the amount 
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in specie, than to buy the bill — 
cunning men Uy argue, and gijy 
people may listen to them ; but 
neither their arguinets Hor their de 
cuments, with which the paint 
questions are sure to be overwhelmed 
and strangied, curht to have the 
Weight of a leather against the facts, 
With a glut of paper intrinsically 
worth nothing, and representing ny 
thing, you are goimy headlong ju 
real besgary, while these people tei 
you that it is just the contrary, aad 
that you never looked better in you 
lite. : 

‘* Without attending to occasional 
fluctuations in tue price of bullion, 
wich if they are accidental, cay uly 
be temporary, whatis the true eau 
of the scarcity of gold and silver in 
this or any other commercial country, 
supposing such scarcity to be pre 
gressive amd likely to be permanent: 

‘lf any country should constantly 
or for a great length of time, Inipott 
nore, for her Own Consumption, thar 
she exports of her own commodities, 
the difierence or balance of trades 
gainst her must be finally made good 
10 specie or bullion. But this is only 
a part of the present case. Ih at 
cition to the balance of trade, sup- 
posing that to be against us, the 
balance of all other money transac 
tious with the rest of the world mat 
be added to the commercial deteit 
A great foreign expense can only be 
provided for in one of two ways; 
either, first, by a credit abroad, equal 
to all those expenses, which creuit 
cannot be had otherwise than by a 
proportionate profit, on your trade, 
and if that were the case now, there 
would be no occasion to export spe 
cie. Gold aud silver woukl remaa 
here in statu quo, and the bank of 
Lugland would never have been under 
the necessity ef stopping payment; 
or, secondly, you must pay the be 
lance out of the existing wealth of 
substance of this kingdom. For these 
services, the foreign bullion goes fmt; 
then go the guineas; for as to silver 
coin, there is nove, other than that 
of Birmingham, for common ehangy 
and lately afew dollars ; and even of 
them there is no great plenty, thous) 
the bank say they have issued to@e 
numbers of 4,817,034 ‘sitice the yee 
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9797, which shows that most of the 
oid ones have taken wing, and will 
yon be followed by the rest. ‘They 
we all alike birds of passage. 
«Finally, the plate must follow 
the guineas, or you must stop short 
wd stop’ payment, and then, I say, 
that in spite of bank notes and paper 
creulation, or any agreement among 
ourselves to receive and pay in that 
wt of coin, and in spite of a grand 
swking-fund into the bargain, the na- 
won must be bankrupt, beggared, and 
vadone, and that we are every day 
approximating to that conclusion.” 
We quote the following paragraph 
io show that the present prevailing 
fatuation has not been without ex- 
wmple in former times. May the 
wuon take warning mw time! In the 
present day we have Madame Catalani 
ad the foreign singers. 

“Inthe last extremity, and when 
ihe facts stare us in the face, and 
the authors of all the mischief have 
no sublertuge leit, they still have a 
triumphant way of talking ** well, 
where’s the remedy ? and what ts your 
advice?” as if it rested withthe pa- 
tem, whom they have reduced to the 
pant of death, to cure himself; and 
need, if we cannot cure ourselves, 
lure must ere long be anend of us. 
\ow, without regarding any thing said 
‘ysuch people, the question they put 
‘oftoo much importance not to de- 
vetve consideration. On the sober 
minciples of plaim reason, there is 
clone way of answering it. A na- 
wl, Wasted by a dvsentry, is no 
“ore to be cured by acharm or a 
‘wreum, than a galloping consump. 
von by a specinc, You must to- 
‘aly change your system, and alter 
“ir course. ‘The elfect of a new 
egunen, supposing it adhered to, is 
Nis nature slow, and furnishes at 
‘st only a reasonable probability 
* success, But if the patient can 
velther wait tor the remedy, nor en. 
“ure the disease, the case is desperate, 
“the less he thinks of it the better, 
‘the plague of Athens, the few, 
“MO escaped the infection, determined 
” enjoy life while it lasted, and, in 
*tmidst of disease, desolation, and 
a Spent allthey bad left in ban- 
ws and festivals. ‘They had singers 
MUPAST sac. No. Xx. 
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from Magna Grecia, aod dancers 

from Gaul, who received an Attic 

taleat, or 1934 15s. every month for 
their trouble, which in those times 
was reckoned a high salary.” 

ln the present epidemic love of 
war, we fearthe foliowing just warn- 
ings willbe disregarded, 

‘‘Some persons think that the bank 
should iminediately be compelled to 
pay their notes in specie, on de- 
inaad, as in strict justice they ought 
to do; but, inthe first place, it may 
fairly be suspected that it is not ia 
their power, In all probability, the 
guineas, they may still bave in re. 
serve, would not answer a tenth part 
of their notes in circulation, and, in 
the present state of things, whatever 
specie they issued would soon dis- 
appear. It, for example, they were tv 
issue a million of guineas to-morrow, 
they would all vanish. Some would 
be hoarded, more would be melted, 
and all the rest be exported; and 
this must for ever be the case, as 
long as our expenses abroad far ex- 
ceed our commercial credit with other 
nations; and if, in addjtion to those 
expenses, the balance of trade be 
also against us, it is fit we should be 
told, in plain terms, how. those ex- 
penses and that balance are to be 
made good. ‘Then what resource 1s 
left to save us from beggary ? There 
is but one, if we have strength and 
stamina left to wait the effect of it. 
‘The nation must tread back its steps, 
and reverse it proceedings in the 
sane path, which bas brought it to 
its present déctne. Stop your foreign 
expenses. Sell more than you buy; 
and then the wealth, that has left you, 
wil gradually come back again. 
When the foreign account is against 
you, the gold and silver must go to 
balance it; when that balance is re- 
versed, the gold and silver will re- 
turn; butnever till then, or by any 
other means. ‘This is wp-hill work I 
know, but this and adthing else can 
save Us. 

« A war of fifteen years continuance 
seems to have been quite long enough 
for an experiment, and might invite 
us to try whether it might not be 
ussible for a commercial nation to 
breathte or flaat in another element. 
ce ;' 
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Not that ] mind whatis called the mer- 
camtite interest in the city. ‘They are 
the loudest advocates of war, because 
they all guim by it more or less, 
though not at all in the true character 
of merchants. But, granted; war is 
no longer a calamity; or at worst it 
is a meeessary evil, incident to the 
rystem. Ht is the physic aud phie- 
botomy, that clears the intestines und 
opens the viens, and saves the hody 
politic from bursting of a plethora. 
Agreed. It is tit, | suppose, becanse 
# always happens, thet feeble reason 
should give way to vigorous insanity ! 
But what sort of war do you mean 
now ? What! stil a Continental war! 
atter the desolation and conquest of 
Spain, are we really so wicked ane 
abandoned, as still to set up asham 
defence of Portuzal, for no conceiv- 
adie purpose, but to bar that unfor- 
tunate country front some timely ca- 
pitulation that might shelter it from 
the last of all buman calamities, from 
being taken by assault, with no pos- 
sible escape from conquest but em» 
gration, nor even from utter des- 
truction bat ma hopeless appeal to 
the mercy of the sword ? 

At all events you must puta stop 
to your foreign expenses, ‘Tbe nation 
not only beds from its arteries, but 
2 considerable portion of its strbstance 
is poured into the hands of its ene- 
mies, and employed against you. You 
pay £700,000 a year to filla sponge, 
which Buoonaparte sqeezes into his own 
treasury, whenever he pleases, 

** Industry and economy, protected 
by peace, would gradually bring back 
god and silver, without which, no 
nation, having a perpetual and un 
avoidable intercousse of dealing with 
the rest of the world, can be rich.” 

‘Phe feilowing picture ts unpleasant, 
but not wnreak 

«| do not mea to deny that in- 
dividwals in great nambers thrive by 
the predigality of government, and 
fatten on the public spoil. ‘The fact 
is sutlicientty known, thongh litde 
felt; because a very syimptotnatic 
insensibility to this and every other 
national concern, prevails more or less 
over the whole empire. The evil of 
the day is sufficient to occupy a 
degraded population, who, thinking 
of nothing but bow to exist on any 
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terms ; how to pay taxes, or how te 
evade them, gradually sink into in. 
difference about every thing but the 
enjoyment or distress of the moment, 
Panem et Circenses. As _ if we had 
converted our whole inberitance into 
an annuity, and had nuthing but a 
life-interest in the salvation” of the 
country. Even that base calculation 
may tail under the selfish being who 
trusts to 4. No man, who ws not 
superanpuated already, can be sure 
that the thing he ealls England, and 
by which he means nothing but th 
stocks, will survive even himself. 
Such apathy, wherever it prevaik, 
iv 2 sure forerunner of national bac. 
ness first, and then of ruin. The 
sensation of pain, ts the providential 
warning against damger, the sentry 
or omtpost, that gives notice of the 
approach of an enemy. ‘The patient, 
who feels none, or who is suddenly 
relieved trom it, or who by intox 
cation has deadened his senses, knows 
nothing of his own case, and dies of 
a mortitication below, witha knguid 
flush in bis face that looks likea 
return of health. “To reduce a nation 
to this state, many moral causes con- 
tribute; but practicaly none more 
than excessive taxation. Domestic 
difficulties depress the mind, and 
prepare it to look for selief, not in 
any energy of Xx own, but in some 
possible change of position, in the 
chapter of accidents, or in sobmitting 
withinditference to any change of power, 

‘““'bhen comes the — habit, whieh 
sooner or later forms the character. 
& constant inclination im a perverse 
direction wil make a nation, as wel 
as a pliant, take an unnatural ben, 
until, by gradually weakening the 
spring that might redress it, they both 
grow downward with their owa consti 

“ With these objects in the mind, 
aml all the comsequences in We¥, 
it is difticuk to retrain from adverting 
to the general state and actual cor 
duct of blic affairs, Believing, 
as Ido, that some internal catastrophe 
hangs over us, which might poss 
be averted or provided tor by w 1scouti 
at the helm, bet which ignoranceai! 
tully can only accelerate, | call 
the nation to book at their tnd 
mem. Is it an abuse not to be & 
dured, that any set of men, with 
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other title or shelter but the word 
yerogative, should aare to hold and 
retain the executive power of the 
sigie, with a hundred peets protesting 
aaimst them, without the conhidence 
oi the house of Commons, and them- 
vedves on their trial at the bar of 
that house! At the public shaine ot 
such a sight, indignation sickens into 
worn, Resentment dies of contempt. 
such authors of such ruin lake away 
all dignity from disiress, and muke 
calamity ridiculous. 

«still we are lulled with fine 
romises, and flattering prospects. 
jope is a dangerous narcotic, and 
got only sets the mind as-eep, but, like 
opium to the Turks, furnishes the brain 
withmany delightful visions. ‘Thus it 
sthata nation may walk in its sleep until 
it reaches the edge of a precipice 
without the power of turning back, 
These treacherous delusions are 
mortal symptoms. When nothing-but 
a drastic resolution can save the 
yaient, fale hope supplies hin 
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with palliatives, and bars the last ex- 
tremily of its last resource, by the 
exciusion of despair. 

“The h story of Feance furnishes 
an example in point, on a great, 
but still on a very interior scale. 
‘There never was a period of such 
exiravagwit expense and riotous 
profusion in Paris, as in the days 
that preceded the fall of the royal 
bank, in 1719. France was deluged 
with paper, as we are. Suddenly 
the credit of the bank failed. Down 
went the paper, down went Paris, 
and down went France.” 

We trust our readers will excuse 
us for giving such copious extracts. 
‘ihe subject is unportant. According 
to our estimation many erroneous 
conclusions are adopted, and there 
appears a systematic plana to dupe 
us into a favourable opinion. of our 
situation. We adopt the unwelcome 
vilice of attempting to dissipate the 
illusion, and show things as they are 
without palliation, and without disguise. 


a a 
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Patent of Mr. John Dumbell of War- 
ring’ n, for a method of making 
a substance for spinning (resembling 
cotton) from flar, hemp or tow, 
and from shreds of cloth. 

Dated Angust, 1808. 
LAX, and substances of — this 
nature, are prepared for spinning 

in Mr. Dumbell’s method, by cuttin 
it into such short lengths as wil 
render it fit to be spun on the same 

Machinery used for: spinning cotton ; 

for which various instruments may 

be used, but Mr. Dumbell prefers 
the common machine called a chatf- 
cutter, which he enables to cut the 
flax better by putting straw or rushes 
under the flax, or by making the 

Cutler very strong and thick, in order 

tat the edge may not spring or 

give way, and causing it to act by 
moving in close and fair contact 
vith a face of iron or ‘steel, or 
fit material, Other methods 

are Wentioned tor the same purpose ; 
as they seem tuo triflingto have 


any considerable effect, they are here 
omitted, 

In order to divide, and separate 
the vegetable fibres, when thus cut 
into short lengths, and to render it 
finer, and more soft aud flexible, 
the Patentee then works the ma- 
terial, by pounding, crushing, 
beating or — and by steeping, 
maccerating, and digesting, boilmg 
aud bleaching, after which it is fit 
to spin on cotton machinery. 

‘The Patentee operates on silk, wool, 
tow, and hemp in the same manner 
as on flax. He also mixes those 
materials in various ways to produce 
difterent articles of manufacture, and 
finds that the operation of spinnin 
tue prepared flax is much facilita 
by a inixture of silk, cotton, or wool ; 
and that the flax is rendered more 
fit for spinning, by sybjecting the 
carded material to a strong pressure, 
with or without the application of 
heat, by presses, cylinders, or other 
instruments. | 
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The Patentee produces a new 
material for spinning, trom shreds of 
cloth, by cutting them first into 
stripes, and cutting them again into 
short pieces, and reducing them to a 
loose staple fit tor spinning, by one or 
more of the mechanical operations 
before described. 





Patent of Mr. James Barron of Wells- 
street, Londen, brass founder, for 
improvements in the apparatus used 
Jor rollers, for window-blinds, maps 
and other similar objects. 

Dated Dee, 1809, 

The novelty in these rollers con- 
sists in the mode of suspension, 
which is elfected by two pieces of 
metal bent at right angles, one side 
of which is fastened to the suspending 
lath above, and the other side des- 
cends perpendicularly to sustain the 
roller. One of these bent pieces 1s 

a spring that draws the roller up- 

wards when at rest, so as to bring 

its pulley into contact with the sus- 
pending lath and prevent its turning 
faither, by which means the blind 
remains stationary, at whatever posi- 
tion it is drawn down; the operation 
of drawing down the cord, causes 
the spring to descend sufticiently to 
disengage the pulley, and permit it 
to turn round freely; a wedge 1s 

placed beneath the spring in such a 

manner that by turning a screw it 

can be forced forward so as to make 
the spring sittler when required, 

‘The other bent iron is attached to 

the lath by staples, along which it 

slides in the manner of a bolt, and 
is retained in its place by a spring 
catch; on disengaging which, it may 
be drawn out, aud the roller be 
taken down trom its place. = Mr, 

Barron prefers conical sockets at the 

end of the bent pieces tor the pivots 

of the rollers to turn in, as piv- 
ducing less friction. 
eocgepnenaumn 

Patent of Mr. George Pocock of 
Bristoi, schoolmaster, for his inven- 
tion of geographical slates for the 
construction Of Maps. 

Dated Junr, 1808, 

Mr. Pocock’s invention consists in 
drawing and conducting lines ot lati- 
tude and longitude, or other material 
geographical lines or projections, ac- 
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cording to the sort of maps required 
ov the slates commonly used in schools 
which lines shall serve as guides 4s 
learners in geography to sketch the 
relative situations of the differen: 
parts and kingdoms of the world, 
Jo the specificaton a drawing 3 
annexed of the lines proper for the 
Kastern and Western hemisphere 
for o e of those slates (which ar 
the same as those in the cowmog 
maps.) Slates for forming maps of the 
several quarters of the world, or any 
parts of it, are prepared with a. 
propriate lines, according to the Maps 
required. ‘Lhe method which Mr. 
Pocock prefers for drawing those 
lines; is, to mark first the longitudinal 
lines of the globe, on a thin pieceof 
metal, and then to cut out the space 
between every second pair of them, 
leaving alternately solid and open 
spaces, till the hemisphere is finished ; 
this plate will then serve as a ruler, 
by which the longitudinal lines may 
be drawn and indented on the slate, 
by a sharp pointed tool, or other 
proper instrument: the latitudinal lines 
may be made in the same way, by 
another plate cut out in a similis 
manner. 
—— 
Account of Nautical rventions of Mr. 
hi. Lrevithack. 
Phil. Maz. V.55, p. 420, 
Continued from . d4. 

Mr. ‘lrevithick proposes — two 
metivods of moving ships by — steam. 
‘Jhe first consists of a revolving 
wheel furnished with leaves to lay 
hold of the water; which is placed 
in an air tight receptacie only open 
at bottom, in which the heighth that 
the water is permitted to rise (of 
the dip of the wheel) is perfectly 
under the cominand of an air pump. 
Which as well asthe wheel is worked 
by a steain engine. 

“In the second method, a wheel, 
or a suflicient portion of a wheel, 
to which an arm of considerable 
length is attached, receives an ab 
ternating motion from a rack on the 
piston rod of the steam engine. Lhe 
aim just mentioned is eimployed © 
give motion to a valve, or valves, 
included in an bellow trunk or prism 
(altuched to, or actually com 

in the ship) placed longitudivally, 
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vod made of a size suitable to the 
wiect that is desired. Mr, Lrevithick 
yagines that by centiuing the water 
ie this trough trom escaping laterally, 
veellect of the unpulse of the vaives 
vii be greater than that of 
as moving tn the open sea, i which 
wit of the force is lost in producing 
, lateral motion in the water, whica 
ecapes sileways: the k.ditor of the 
Philosophical Magazine eX presses his 
pref rence of this Method to the first 
gescTioea. 

if the hollow trusk, be made move- 
ale and attached to the rowing arm, 
wd there be a stop within of the 
ature of a valve, to shut against the 
goke, and open with the return, the 
elect will be the same (in Mr. ‘T's 
inion) as that of the tormer ar:ange- 
weat, but the machinery would be 
more cumberous, and apt to getout 
of repair. 

Mr. Trevithick’s next invention 
consists of 
lll Siding tubular masts made of 

iron, so cons ructed that the upper 

masts may slide into the lower, 
like the tubes of a telescope. 

An hollow iron mast of the thick- 
es of half an inch, and of the 
ome height and diameter as a wooden 

e will be much stronger and lighter, 
‘siderably more durable, less liable 
ove injured by shot, and can be easily 
roared even at sea. One which will 
veh 12 tons, and cost .€540, at 
4) perton, will be one halt stronger 
‘aaa wooden mast of the same di- 

visions, which will weigh 2S tons, 
“0 cost near £1,200. 

‘he iron mast is to be made to strike 
wuly as low as the deck, to ease 
“ship in a heavy sea. Wooden 
“IS ust in such circumstances be 
‘away, Ships furnished with these 
‘ats will not like others, be expos- 
“fo the risk of receiving damage 
‘om lightning. ‘The iron mast be- 
tibelfan excellent conductor, from 
* ch the communication to the wa- 
“may be competed, by driving 
rlahe bolt from beneath its bottom 
“Tough the kelson and keel; and by 
* fies the electric matier will be 
“Wucted through the bottom of the 
~? tito the water, without duing any 
“VY to the ship. ; c 

ards and bowsprits may also be 


made of wrought iron, with the same 
proportion of streneth and expense 
as the mast. Chain shrouds and stays 
made of iron, may also be used 
with these masts, and will not cost 
haif the expense of rope, while they 
will proye ten times more durable, 
For many other purposes in shipping, 
wrought iron employed as a substi 
tute for the materials now in use, 
would have as great advantages as in 
the articles above mentioned, even 
the whole bull may be made of 
wrought iron. 

Remarks.,..Mr. lrevithick, is an in- 
genious self-taught artist, who has 
derived his knowledge trom his owa 
practice, and has not perhaps had lei- 
sure to study the sciences which re- 
Jate to his profession of engineer, as 
accurately as perhaps he could wish 
himself. Some allowance may there. 
fore be made to him tor errors on 
the abstruse subject of impelling ships 
by power; which involves consider- 
ations of the law of motion, and of 
hydrostatics, and hydraulics, which 
are seldom the object of discussion, 
and are therefore to be known only 
by a minute study of those matters, 
which few attain: but certainly the 
}.ditor of the Philosophical Magazine, 
cannot claim the same indulgence ,—- 
and should therefore have been silent 
on points to which his knowledge did 
not extend ; especially as the obser- 
vations of the world on his plan (pub- 
lished in 1806) for extinguishing fires 
in ships, by fixed air from chalk and 
sulphuric acid, stowed aboard for this 
purpose, might have taught him the 
danger of getting out of his depth 
in venturing on the sea. 

‘The first plan proposed by Mr. 
Trevithick for impelling ships, by a 
revolving wheel, is instead of being 
the worst of those proposed, as as- 
serted in the Philosophical Magazine, 
the sole one which would have any 
eflicacy, for neither of the others 
would give a ship any motion, ‘lo 
impel a body through, or on any 
single substance, an impulse must be 
made on that substance, by something 
proceeding from the body, the re-action 
on which gives the motion desired ; ités 
evident therefore that it is only the 
miauuer in which this agent operates va 
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the external substance that can pro- 
duce any re-acting effect, and that all 
its motions within the body ure of no 
efficacy but as they modify its ultimate 
impulse on the external substance.— 
‘The long trough therefore attached 
to a ship, with valves moved through 
it, will have no effect in impelling 
the .vessel, but irom the impuise with 
which the water rushing from its ex- 
tremity, acts on the surrouncing sea ; 
and ws fluids moved through tubes 
experience resistance to motion, iv a 
vatio increased in proportion to the 
velocity with which they are driven 
through them, the tubular apparatus 
theretore instead of enabling the last 
impulse at its extzemity to be made 
with more velocity (aud of course in 
this case with more efficacy) would 
diminish the eflect of the first mover. 

‘Lhe other method of putting the 
whole trough in motion, would cause 
a greater Joss of pone? in proportion 
to the weight of the trough. ‘lhe loss 
of power in the method just described 
would be nearly equal to the weight 
of the water contained in the trough 


(which would needlessly in this 
way be put into motion) The loss 
in the last method would be the 


ene, with the addition of that of 
the weight of tge trough. 


~The subjects of the third section, ° 


are more within the reach of common 
observation, byt ef them only the 
proposal of the yse of iron masts, has 
avy novelty. Ji} a note relatiye to the 
use of chain rigging, the Editor of 
the Phijosophical Magazine _ states 
that the first proposal that he had 
ever heagd of, for using meta} rig- 
ging was rom (himself) Mr. ‘Tillocn, 
1 L801. Philqvophical Magazine, yol, 
Zi, p.108 ; and that the idea of em- 
pioylug iron rigging has actually been 
Carried inte eflect by lieutenant Brown; 
and that 4 vessel rigged in tyis man- 
ner, but with wooden masts, was in 
the West «ndia dock in London, in 
January last. We know of no pro- 

sal tor the plan earlier than that of 
Mr, billoch, but lieytenant Brown 
was not the first who took active 
steps for its introduction. In January, 
1804, Mr John Slater, touk apatent for 
forming the rigging and cables of ships 
of metal chains, the specification of 
which was published in the 8th vol, 


of the Repertory of Arts, 
patent we have heard was taken gy 
about two years ago for the same gp, 
ject, but not recoliect the yam 
of the Patentee, ‘There can bower, 
be no doubt of tie advantage 
the use of iron rigging in powt 
economy ; and the strength and dur. 
bility of chains have Leen w Otten 
tried, particularly in piwughing apg 
drawing waggans, that it ts iu 
ing there should be so much difficuky 
in introducing them, for standing 5 
ging at least, in ships.  Chuins have 
been long since used for cables, ai 
have been found extremely servic 
able, gerne in the West Indies; 
indeed there are few ships in wihicy 
a chain cable would not be found 
most advantageous in saving the Lemp 
cables on various oCcasions, 

We cannot say so much in favour 
of the plan of ho'low iron mass: 
cast iron would be unfit, both m 
account of its brittleness, if struck 
by a shot, and because it cannot be 
cast into pieces sufficiently tong, to 
give longitudinal strength in an ad 
vantageous manner fur iias's. No 
method has yet been devised of mw 
ling wrought iron into pieces of more 
than four or five feet long, or tt 
would be employed in mahing steam 
engine boilers, in which the number 
of short pieces used is evicleutly i» 
jurious; and hammering and me 
would be too expensive an operation 
for making masts. | hese objections 
relate to the favrication, not to the 
plan, and in this point we think the 
greatest difficulties would occur: o 
the plan we have only to object to 
the short lengths in which the shi 
ing masts are proposed to be formed, 
which would make them very weak 
in proportion to the weight of met 
used. Hollow masts though preter 
able for Merchant ships, are Sut » 
fit tor vewsels of war, the etlicacye 
a hollow mast depends on is cyl 
drical form, which gives the greaiet 
strength for the least weight ; but wher 
it receives a wound from a sho * 
ceases to be a perfect cylinder, a 
is then dniy a portion of a cy . 
reater of Jess, as tue W 
pw or larger; and all that Be 
been proved of the advantages oo 
hollow cylindrical form, splale 
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cvlinder alone, not to its parts. 
f is evident the strength would de- 

in a rapid ratio, as the seg- 
ment of the cylinder was less ; what 
that ratio would be, would take too 
much tune to investigate now, but it 
is evident at once, that half a hol- 
jow cylinder, would have much less 
than half the strength of a whole 
ove ;and that a quarter would be still 
leg strung, in proportion ; and that 
the lesser segments would become 
ail weaker and weaker, as the arch 
f which they consisted was flatter, 
of approached nearer to a plane plate. 
jp the masts of men of war a very 
obvious saving may be made in re- 
ducing the length of the part which 
rung down into the hold; there can 
ie no benefit in having them to de- 
wend below the orlop deck, at far- 
thet; and strong uprights beneath 
them from thence to the kelson, would 
be fully adequate to support the 
weight above, whieh is the only pur- 
pre tor wich the part of the mast 
tit goes below the orlop deck serves, 
ind this it eilects at an enormous 
expense. 

As to making the whole bull of 
in, which is tie last plan proposed, 
it is no new idea, but it certainly 
deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto met. Many barges made of 
cat iron, and ot wrought iron plates, 
we are infurined by good authority, 
ae tow plying on the canals and 
fivets in different paris of ‘England, 
where they ave found to answer very 
well; but to form a sip of irou would 
require a combination of parts, aud 
a internal framing very different from 
that of barges, and much thought 
and calculation would be necessary to 
devise these, of any adequate perfec- 
ton, “Lhe chief difficulty in the ex- 
tution would be in rolling plates of 
‘ulicient lenpth to serve as planks, 
but plans for this purpose might no 
mm be devised by the same inge- 
Mots artists, who have already over- 
came so many difficuities in the iron 
manilacture, ancl brought it to a state 
W perfection, perhaps superior to that 
# any other ait. ‘Lhe chief beneiit 

tun ships, would be in their va- 
Ne as ok iron, when too old for 

her service, and it is probable that 
Wt those of a very large size, tor 
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which timber of adequate scantlin 
is so extremely expensive, iron woul 
be found considerably cheaper in the 
first instance, and would besides have 
the advantage of leaving no waste, 
as every one of it not used, would 
be of value, 


—r 
Method of preparing from bean stalks, 

a substitute jor Hemp; by the Rev. 

James Hall, Walthamstow. 

Rep. of Arts, v.16, p.219. 

Mr. Hall has ascertained that every 
bean plant contains from 20 to 35 
filaments running up on the outside 
under a thin membrane, from the rout 
to the top; those at the four corners 
being rather thicker and stronger than 
the rest. Next to Chinese frase (used 
for connecting hooks to fishing hnes) 
the fibres of the bean plant are amon 
the strongest discovered. ‘These with 
a little beating, rubbing, and shaking 
are easily separated from the strawy 
part, when the plant has been steep- 
ed 8 or 10 days in water, or when 
it is damp, and in a state approach. 
ing to fermentation, of what is com- 
monly called rotting. Washing, and 
then puiling it through hackles, or 
iron combs, first coarse, and then 
finer, is necessary to the dressing of 
bean hemp; and appears to Mr 
Ilall, the easiest way of separating 
the filaments from the thin membrane 
which surrounds them. 

From carefully observing the num. 
ber of bean plants in a square yard, 
in various situations ; and from weigh- 
ing the hemp or filaments of a cer. 
tain number of them, Mr. Hall cal- 
culates that every acre, of bean 
stalks produces about 2 cwt. of hemp. 

He computes that there are 200,0u0 
acres of beans planted annualiy 
in Great Britain and Ireland, which 
at the present rate of hemp, from 
6V to £120 per ton, must produce a 
large profit to the proprietors, if it 
were collected fiom the beans, ex- 
chusive of the great national advan- 
tage of wg. a supply of hemp et 
home, when foreign markets for it ule 
cut off, and the benefit it wouid 
afford in giving employment to the 


poor, 
Mr. Hall exposed a parcel of the 


hemp nearly 12 mouths, to ail the 


varieties of the air within doors, aud 
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kept another parcel as long constant- 
[y under water, without. either of 
tuem being in the least injured. The 
chief diiference between them was, 
that the one kept constantly under 
waler, had assumed a_ rich silky 
gloss, and a much more agreeable 
colour than it. had before. 

lf beaw straw be kept, for years 
under water, or quite dry, it pro- 
duces hemp as good and tresh as at 
first. But if it be sometimes wet, 
and sometimes dry the fibres are apt 
to be injured, 

If the bean straw be exposed to 
the vicissitudes of the weather, spread 
thin on the ground, for two or tiree 
imunths, the hemp is easily separated 
from the strawy part, without any 
other process than merely beating, 
rubbing and shaking them: but then 
the fibres are more or less injured, 
though not so much as to prevent 
their bemg excellent materials for 
making paper, 

When bean straw is to be steeped 
for the hemp, the beans are to be 
thrashed in a mill, and then to pre- 
veut the fibres from being injured, 
the beans should be put to the mill, 
not at right-angles, but parallel to the 
rollers, or neatly so, otherwise the 
straw is apt to be much cut, par- 
ticularly if it is very dry. 

Ine bean straw contains a saccha- 
rine juice, and .is. highly nutritive, 
perhaps more so than any other, and 
like clover, the prunings of the vine, 
the loppings of the hg tree, &c. yields 
a rich infusion, which produces ua- 
comimonly fine table beer, as well as 
an excellent spirit by distiliation, It 
is the hemp or fibres which prevents 
cattle from eating it. ‘These, like hairs 
in human food, make cattle dislike 
it. Mr. Hall, at the end of his pa- 
per, takes into consideration other 
inaterials, which may be applied to 
tue manufacture of paper, as well 
us that which he before proposed.— 
tle states that about the | generality 
of mills for beating and dressing heup 
aud tax, adarge proportion, in some 
inland parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land amounting nearly to one half of 
what is carried thither, is either left 
to rot, under the name of refuse, or 
thrown away as of no use, because 
tev rough and short tos being spun, 


aml. converted. into cloth 
the coutsest kind. "This, Pe a 
beat aud, shaken, so as to sense 
the sirawy part, becomes as He a 
pliable as the longest, und is as tit fup 
making paper, da its Hatural state tinig 
retuse is Ola brown colour, but by the 
application of the bleaching acids, and 
lixtviuins now uuiversally kuown, it 
can in @ few hours be made peifect. 
ly white, 

To show the demand for 
Mr. Hall gives the following curions 
Calculation of the quautity of 
consuned annually in London, iq 
newspapers. ihere are at a medion 
published in’ London, every momi 
16000 newspapers; and every evening 
about 14000. IJhe Sundays newspapers 
amount to about 25,000, and ther 
are nearly 20,000 other weekly papers, 
inaking i all 245,000 per week. Ata 
inediuin, twenty newspapers. weigh 
one pound, heace the waoie amognis 
'o about ‘three tons per week, or 
260 tons per annum. But ¢ 
this perhaps is not one half of 
paper expended in London, on perioe 
dical publications, and wuat may be 
calied fugacious hiterature, and pet 
one fourth part of what. is consumed 
inv Other. ways in. printing , houses, 
In the country at large, | yet there 
are materials enough in the refuseet 
the hemp and tiax raised in Britaw 
aad Ireland for all. this. 


Another plentiful supply of materials 
for paper may be had [rom the bine 
or straw of hops, which contains a 
excellent hemp fit for making many 
articles. And if even one balt @ 
tue bine of hops, raised in Nent, 
Sussex, and Worcester, instead of 
being thrown away, or burnt, a 8 
commonly: done, was steeped in water 
fur ten or twelve’ days, and beat 
tie same thanner, as is done with 
hemp and tlax (independent of what 
niigut’ be got from bean stalks, 

a variety of other articles) there 
would be found materials ¢f 
annually, for three times the q 
of paper used in the British de 
mitnions, J 

Letters are added to this paper @ 
testiinuny of the excellence f the 
sainples of bean hemp, sent 
society of arts, Ac. vy - r, Hal, 
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** being the produce of bean 
beg ‘ail of the iddesitanes which 
might be derived by the nation from 
excouraging the collection of hemp 
of this nature, and of its utility in 
the arts; of these letters the most 

able are from Messrs. Houne 
and Alford, shoemakers, on the great 

of bean hemp, tried by them 
in sewing leather, and of the decided 
ce which they gave it to other 

» and a letter from Mr. Davy 
to certify that he has tried the 
chemical agents in whitening bean 

; that it bears bleaching very 
well, and that as to chemical pro- 

it differs very little from 
conmon hemp. 

Mr. Davy also observes very 
ly, that the question, whether 
hemp is likely to be of useful 

ication, is a mechanical one, and 

must be solved by experiments on 
is comparative strength. 

The silver meda! of the society for 
the encouragement of arts, &c. was 
gven to Mr. Hall for this communi- 
cation. 


Remarks....We think till <he me- 
chanical experiments are “sade upon 
ban hemp, which Mr. Davy men- 
tions, it would be premature to de- 
tide on its superiority to other kinds 
of hemp, and that Mr. Hall in doing 
0 has not had sufficient foundation 
for his opinions. Nevertheless there 
an be little doubt, that it . would 
wswer nearly as well as other hemp 
lt most purposes, and fully as well 
i making paper. ‘Lhe great im- 
pediment to its use will proceed from 
te expense of collecting it: only 
two hundred weight of it can be got 
fom an acre of beans; which sup- 

that the straw amounts to 

four tons per acre, will require 
ty times its weight of the an 
fav, to be peeled and picked to 
it, besides other manual 
rations which it must undergo. 
iit. Hall seems to be aware of the 
peat prcportion of labour it will 
in, its manipulation more than 
hemp; but by a strange error 

“ reasoning, he wishes to infer that 
qe tather @ benefit, on account 

‘the additional employment. it will 
We to women and cChildgen, not 

HLIAST MAG. NO. 2X. 


considering that mere labour in it- 
self can be no advantage, and that 
it is worse than useless if its produce 
does not pay for the maintenance 
of those employed during the’ time 
consumed in it. 1 

But supposing that at the present 
high price of hemp bean hemp would 
pay for its collection, it isa question 
whether it would be right -to tum 
the labour of the country. into @ 
channel that could not be permanent, 
and whetherit is not better to increase 
the quantity of commun hemp raised 
at home, in the manufacture of which 
no loss could be sustained by a 
waste of jabour. . : 

On the gantity of labour, required 
to finish agiven weight of bean hemp, 
expérimetts should be made, as well 
as on tie points mentioned by Mr, 
Davy, before = decision should 
be wade as to the advantage of its 
intoduction ; we are however induced 
wy conjecture that:the vast proportion 
of bean straw to the hemp produced, 
will remain an ‘objection to ‘its use, 
nearly insuperable. 


Description of anew Cupping Instrue 
ment invented by Robert Healy esq, 
‘M.B. of Dublin: ) 
This instrument consists of two 

arts, one is a cupping glass, made 
in the usual way with a short con- 

necting pipe at its top, tapped with a 

screw of a course thread, by which it 

may be connected with the other 
part; which is a vessel (for producinga 
vacuum) of tin, or thin sheet copper, 

containing about half a pint, with a 

stop cock soldered to it, made to 

screw to the pipe of the cupping 
glass, and of which about a quarter 
or half an inch should extend within 
the vessel, for a purpose that will 
be mentioned | : 

‘The instrument is to be used in the 
following manner. ‘The hollow vessel 
isto be unscrewed from the cupping 
lass, and a little air is to be drawn 
rom it by the mouth, and the cock | 
is then to be instantly turned to pres 
vent the external air from'rushing in. 

Ether or spirit of Wine is to be plac- 

ed in, a glass, and the mouth of, the 

stop cock being inverted into it, the 
cock is to be tutued, and about & 

od d., é . rar ree ter 18 
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drachm of the liquor is to be let to 
ascend. ‘The hollow vessel is next 
to be heated to convert the liquor 
into vapour, and as soon as the va- 
our has filled it, the stop cock must 
e closed, and it. must then be im- 
mersed in a vessel of cold water.—~ 

A vacuum is thus produced by the 

condensation of the vapour, in pro- 

portion to the size of the vessel, in 

a few minutes. The cupping giass is 

then to be screwed to the stop cock, 

and placed over the wound made by 

a lancet or leech: and by adjustin 

the suction by the stop cock, a gradua 

or sudden flow of blood may be pro- 
duced. If the hollow vessel be of 
large dimensions, and the patient com- 

lain of the suction, the Gyxck must 

p. closed and the biood be either 

permitted to flow into the gles, or 

one turn of the screw must be noved 
backwards, to admit the air to pass 
through the thread of the screw into tre 
glass. The reason of extending the ae 
ceck so far within the hollow vessel, 
is to prevent the liquid in the ball 
from passing into the cupping glass, 
when the stop cock is opened, 

—_—_ 

On the great effect of Magnesia on 
calculary concretions, ascertained by 
Mr. Brande, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Hatchet. 

At a meetingof the Royal Society, 
held on the Ist and 8th of February, 
a paper on uric acid, by Mr. Brande, 
communicated by the society for im. 
roving animal chemistry, was read. 
Whe author related the effects of the 
alkalies, and lime on thé uric acid, 
and phosphats, in patients Tabouring 
under the influence of calculi, but 
in none of the cases which he stated 
were they successful in giving relief 
or curing disease. 

Maguesia however had the desired 
effect, and brought off in the urine 
great quantities of uric acid and 

hosphats, in the form of triple salts. 

he discharge of these salts, after 
taking small doses of magnesia, was 
so copious, that the patients were 
radically or effectually cured in a few 

weeks. . 

The suggestion to use magnesia, 
was made Mr. Hatchet (a gen- 
tleman well Leow for his great che- 
micai abilities) who declared that of 


all substances it was the 
to act on the uric sak oe tbely 
rieuce has thus confirmed his on 
Clusions, in the strougest manner, 





Remark....This discovery is an gj. 
ditional proof to the many 
which have occurred of late years, of 
the advantage of chemical 
and is highly creditable both to My; 
Hatchet who suggested, and to Mr 
Brande who proved the fact, «It i 
highly probable that the same me, 
dicine may be useful in the 
also, as this complaint is’ known to 

roceed from concretions of a simi. 

r nature to those which it removes, 

‘the importance of the dis 
and the relief it may aéford to ay. 
merous sufferers under the diseases 
which it may relieve, renders ita 
to make it as pubiic as possible, We 
do not pretend to meddle with the 
medical depariment in general, but 
when am application of chemistry oe. 
curs 80 likely to be beneficial, it should 
not be rejected from our pages, be 
cause it related to a peculiar line of 
science. 

The discevery appears of the greater 
authenticity from its receiving in some 
degree the sanction of the Royal So 
ciety, to whom it would not have 
been communicated, it is probable, if 
it had not received sufiicient proof 
to satisfy Mr. Brande of its efficacy, 
The name of Mr. Hatclret also, wit 
whom it originated, adds great weight 
to its probable value. 

In the countries where poor wins, 
cyder, and stabe malt liquors a 
the common beverage of ‘the people, 
the complaints above.mentioned a 
much more common than im thoe 
where spirits and water are more wv, 
as is the cause ip Ireland andl Som 
land, But the great danger of wing 
this latter drink, is, that it will be made 
stronger than what is fit, when ® 
constant use will occasion’ @ 
equally distressing, thou of a dit 
ferent nature. And al _ thee 
countries are more free from the co®- 
plaints alluded to than the others y* 
the number of sufferers are d 
ly great to render the discovery 4 
the utmost im bere-a 
as elsewhere. paecse yy 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


———X—V== 


GREEK, LATIN, Kc, 


PICTIONARIUM lonicum Greecola- 
quod Indicem in omnes Herodoti 
tibros continet, Kc. A.M. Amilio Parto 


WM aerodoti Haticarnassei Historarium 

pri 9, 18s. 

Noram Testamentum Graecum, Tex- 

wa ad fidem Codicum versionum et 
recensnit, et Lectiones varie- 

wtem adjecit, D. Io. Jae, Griesbach, 


Hi, 12s. Od. 
RELIGION. 


A Series of Discourses on the prin- 

iples of Religious Belief, as connected 
Human happiness; by the Rev. 
Morehead, A.M. 9s. 

Scriptural Characters, in a Series of 

Practical Sermons; by R. Warner, 3s. 
‘ POLITICS, 
On National Government, by George 
, esq. 
~ Lieutenant General Tarleton’s reply 
io Colonel de Charmilly. 

A Series of Letters, in which the 
Recent proceedings in the King’s Bench, 
on the testimony of Colonel Wardle, 
and the character of H.R.H. the Duke 
of York are considered, 1s, 6d, 

Preparatory Studies for Political Re- 
formers, 6s. 

A Review of the Conduct of the 
Allies, with observations On Peace with 
France, 

Brief Remarks on the Public Letter 
of R, Strachan on the Narrative ef the 


Earl of Chatham. , 


Observations on the Public Expendi- 
ture and the influence of the Crown ; 
by Right Hon. George Rose, 2s _ 

A Genuine Report of the Speeches, 
in the House of Commons, of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt, 14 11s. 6d, 

Debates in both Houses of Parlia; 
ment, on the Catholic Petition, 5s. * 


LAW. 

An Abridgment of the Law of Nisi 
Prius; by William Selwyn esq. Line 
tolnsInn-fields, Baryister, 2/, 2s, 

A Practical Treatise on Powers; dy 
Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, ‘esq. Bar- 
Mister at Law, 19s. 

A Series of Letters to a Man of 

y on the sale, purchase, lease, 
_ and devise of a 

. urtenshaw Sugden, esq. Bar, 
fuler at Law, 5s, Atte: 

MEDICINE, SURGERY AND ANATOMY, 
Au loquiry jnte the Nature, Causes, 


and Cure of Hydrothorax; by L. Ma 
clean, M.D. 

An Inquiry into the Laws of dif- 
ferent Epidemic Diseases; by Joseph. 
Adams, M. D. 

Pharmacopia Chirurgica ora Manual 
of Chinprgical Pharmacy ; by J, Wilson 

urgeon, Huntington, 5s. 

A Report of the true state of the 
Cow Pox; by Mr. dgbe Birch, Surgeon 
to Thomas’s Hospitgl, Js. 

The Druggist’s Guide, containing a 
correct Report of the last enacted war 
export and import duties on Drugs, 
chemical Oils, 8c. 

Observations on Melancholy and 
Madness, including practical Remarks 
on these Diseases; by John Haslam, 
esq. Surgeon. 

A Practical Treatise on Tivea capitis 
contagiosa and its cure; by W. Gooke 
Sufgeon, 10s. 6d. 

A plain Statement of Facts in favour 
of the Cow Pox; by John Thompson, 
M.D. Hallifay, 64. | 


EDUCATION. 

Practical Exercises to Facilitate the 
Acquisition of the Spanish Language, 

A new Pocket Dictionary of the 
Italian, French and English languages ; 
by Cajctan Polidori, 16s. 

A’ complete System of Geography, 
Ancient and Modern; by James Playfair, 
vol. 2d, 219s. | 

ROETRY AND DRAMA. 

Gertrude of Wyoming and Miscel- 
laneous Poems; by Thomas Campbeil. 

The Romantic Mythology. The ob- 
ject of this Poem is to embody in one 
consistent system the whole of the supgr- 
stitions employed in poetical machinery, 
relative to Ghosts, Witches, Enchanters, 
Fairies, Sylpis, Gnomes, Elves, &c. 
1$s, " | 


The history of the Rise, Progress, 
and termination of the O.P, War, ina 
Series of Poetie Epistles, from, Ap 
Shenkins in Jown, to his friend Ap 
Davies in Wales, 5s.. 


Pursuits of Agriculture, @ Satirical 


Poem, in three Cantos with Notes, each 


Canto 2s. 6d. 

Sir Edgar, a Tale, in three Cantos, 
with Serious Translations from th 
Ancients, and merry imitations of the 
Moderns; by Francis Hodgson, M. A. 
10s. 6d. 

+ The Odes of Indar, in celebration of 


_the Grecian Games, Translated from 


the Greek; by Francis Lee, A.M. 11. 8s, 
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The Ancient British Drama, contain- 
ing a Selection of tne best Old Plays, 
Si. Ss. 

Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, 
with some of Modern date, collected from 
Copies and Manuscripts, by Thomas 
Evans, “71. 

Hit or Miss, a musical farce; by 
J. Pocock, esq. 

The Poetical Works of Sir William 
Jones, with the Life of the Author, 
12s. 6d. ~ 

The Age, a Poem, Moral, Political, 
and Metaphysical, in 10 books, 7s. 6d. 


STEREOTYPE EDITIONS. 


Jones’ Pronouncing Dictionary, 3s. 6d, 
Entick’s Spelling Dictionary, 2s. 6d, 
Voltaire’s Charles XII. 4s, 

Young’s Latin Dictionary, 13s. 

Greek Testament, 5s. 6d. 

French Testament, 4s, 

Goldsmith’s History 
abridged, 3s. 6d, 

Goldsmith's History of Greece, abridg- 
ed, Ss. 6d. 

Universal Spelling Book, 1s, 3d. 

Dilworth's Spelling Reok, 1s. 3d, 

Sellon’s Abridgment of the Old and 
New Testament, 2s. 6d, 

Bloomfield’s Poems complete, 8s, 

Watt’s Hymns, 4s. 

Robinson Crusoe, with Plates, 5s. 

Vicar of Wakefield, 4s. 5d. 

Death of Abel, 4s. 6d- 

Stern 2’s Sentimental Jeurney, 3s, 

Thompson's Seasons, Hymns, and 
Odes, 5s. 6d, 

Economy of Human Life, 9d, 

Gregory’s Legicy to his Daughters, 9d, 

Sheridan’s Dictionary improved; by 
Stephen Jones 3s. 6d, 

NOVELS, 

The Wife; a novel; by Mrs, Benson, 
3 vols, 16s. 6d, 

Ormond, or the Debauchee, compre- 
hending Sketches of real characters, by 
Sophia Lee, 15s. 

ten lvioh Recluse; by S. Isdell, 3s, 
6 ° 
The Wife, or a Model far Women, a 
modern tale, by Mrs. Edgeworth, 15s, 

Biondetta, or the Enamoured Spirit, 5s. 

The Adulteress, or Anecdotes of two 
rg Families; by an Englishwomen, 
li. Is. 

The Festivalof St, Iage; a Spanish Ro- 
mance, lis, 

The Scottish Chiefs ; a Romance ; by 
Miss Jane Porter. 

The Alderman and the Peer, or the An- 
eient Castle, aud the Modern Villag oy 
Miss Byron, I5s, 


Avgelo Guicciardini, or the Alpine 


of England 


List of New Publications. 
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Bandit; a Romance by Sophi 
24s, Ss Francis, 

The Family of Soutiaile, or Heir of 
Montalt, a Romance by Harriet Joues, 
1d, 4s. 

MISCELLANIRS, 

Reflections ov the Abundance of 
and Scarcity of Coin ; by Sir Philip Fra, 
cis, K.B. 

The first book of Napoleon, the 
of the Earth; by Eliakim the Scribe, 6s, 

Instruction of the Deaf and 
with a view of the means by which 
may be taught tospeak and understand 
a language, by Joseph Watson, LL.D, 
15s. 

The Fortunate Departure, An accoypt 
of the Horrid Excesses of the French 
Army on their irruption into Po 
and of the fortunate departure of tip 
Prince Regent and Family ; written do 
ing confinement by the French; by ag 
Englishman, 2s. 6d. 

The fitth number, of the British Gal 
lery of Engravings, price two guineas, 

The Gardever’s Calendar, or Monthly 
Directory of Operations, in every branch 
of Horticulture ;-by Walter Nicol, 

The Doctrine of Life Annuities; by 
Francis Baily, 11. 3s. 

A Collection of Designs for Household 
Furniture and Interior Decoration ; by 
George Smith, 14. 17s, 6a, 

An Historical and Critical Essay om 
the Life and Character of Petrarch, 10s, 
6d. ; 

A Faithful account of the Ingnrres 
tion in India; by an officer at Madras, 
3s. 6d, 

A Complete Map of the Manor of 
Lambeth, containing every house, yard, 
inclesure, &c, with the exact quantity of 

ace it contains, 3/, 3s, 

Cheshire : vol. 2d. containing Cheshire, 
of Magna Britannia; by Daniel Lysons, 
F.R.S. 3i. 3s. 

Six Etchings of the Ruins made by the 
late Five at Christ Church, Oxford; by 
William Crotch, Mus, Doe, 19s. 

A Statement of Facts relative to the 
Prime Cost ot Sugars, with 
in behalf of West ludia Planters. 

Materials for Thinking ; by W. Burdon, 
16s. 
A Treatise on the Original nature of 
Dignities, or Titles of Honour; by Wa 
Cruise, esq. Barrister at Law, 10s. 64. 

A History of Jamaica, with 
tions gn its Climate, P uctions, &¢ by 
Robert Kenny, esq. ‘ 

The Philosophy of Human Society; fm 
Observations on real] Life, ta the 
of extensive travels among various ie 
tions, 2s, 6d, | 
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The Principles of Carrency and Ex- 
change, illustrated by ubseryations on the 
Carrency of Ireland ; by Henry Parnell, 
eq. M.P. 48, 

The Vaccine Scourge, No. 3, contain- 
ing the Cainbridge Report, and a Poetical 
and Philosophical Epistle from a Bone- 
getter. 2. 

Bath Characters, or Sketches, by the 
late Peter Povl Pallet, 6s. 

Hokiuyt’s Collection of the early Voy- 
agesand Travels, of the English nation, 
vol fat, 3/, 3s. 

A Narrative of the Voyage to Surinam, 
ef aresidence there in 1805, 1806, and 
1807, anda return by North America; by 
Baron Albert Von Sack, 14 %s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Alfieri, the celebrated Italian Dramatist, 
by himself, 18s. 
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Ribliographia, or Book of wisdom, cone 
taining some account of thePride, Plea- 
sure, and Privileges of book collecting, 5s. 

Tunbridge Wells and its Neighbourhood; 
iNustrated by 43 etchings; by Paul Am- 
sink, esq. 44. 4s, 

Typographical Antiquities, or the His- 
tory of Printing, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; by Joseph Ames, and W. 
Herbert, and Thomas Frognall Dibdia, 
F.S, A. 34, 83. 

Bloomfield’s Topographical History pf 
the Conaty of Norfolk, 9/, 18s, 

A Collection of Voyages and Travels 
in Europe ; by Joho Piuakerton, 6 vols, 
gto. 13/. 13s. 

A Pictnresque Voyage to India, by wav 
of China (part 2d) containing 5 coloured 
prints; by Thomag and William Dapiel, 
li, Is, 
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OTHING of much importance 
has lately occurred in the _politi- 
cal state of Europe, but an event 
is about taking place, which on | 
have a mighty influence on its af- 
hits, and effect changes therein, at 
present yery little contemplated. We 
allude to the marriage of Napoleon 
vith the Archduchess Maria Louisa 
of Austria; a theme which. almost 
exclusively engages the attention of 
the Continent. ‘This marriage bears 
evident marks of that characteristic 
agacity, which has conducted Bona- 
parte to his present elevation: he was 
secure without it, his power was con- 
wlidated, and no nation within his 
reach dared to counteract his views ; 
but this promises to transmit these 
t advant to his posterity, 
continue to France the same 
nderance to which his genius 
advanced her. By this alliance, 

ustria without dreading his ambition 
vill cordially assist in annihilating 
the Turkish empire; Poland will be 
moulded agreeably to their joint 
Wishes, and the ¢#-derant royal fa- 
ha Spain, will sink into that ob- 
mon, which their incapacity has so 
oy Merited. Bonaparte has never 
owh greater disregard to his political 
ps than other powerful individ- 


uals, yet we think the interest of Alex. 
ander will now yield to that of Iran- 
cis, and after the autocrat has been 
used to accomplish their purposes, 
pretexts will not be wanting, if they 
find it expedient, to reduce the power 
of that immense and unwieldy em- 
pire. ” 

When we revert to this country, 
his designs against our prosperity will 
be much facilitated by his imperial 
relative; the hearty co-operation of 
Austria, Russia, and France, will be 
infinitely more injurious to our com- 
merce, than when any one of the three 
found it convenient to wink at the 
exertions made to introduce our ma- 
nufactures into their dominions; and 
will place our Indian territories in a 
more precarious and dangerous situa- 
tion than they have ever been since 
we first obtained a footing in that 
country. 

Should the war continue, threats 
of invasion will not he bombastically 
renewed, as when they were without 
probability of being executed ; when 
a powerful enemy remained constantly 
on the watch, eager to embrace the 
opportunity of areverse, or even the: 
absence of a considerable body of 


‘troops beyond the possibility of recal, 


to fevenge the huiiliation of deieat 
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still rankling in his breast ; but the 
plan of invasion will now be engaged 
iw, in good earnest ; it will bethe ob- 
ject of Bonaparte’s solicitude ; he will 
lodge it near bis heart; it will be 
matured with the wisdom which 
distinguishes his schemes, and exe- 
cuted with all the energy of his 
character. This is a serious subject; 
dissertations on the crimes and perfily 
of Bonaparte and the obscurity of his 
family are absurd, and the daily 
comments we hear of the meanness 
of Kings and Emperors who solicit 
his alliance are worse than trifling ; 
they reflect dishonour upon us as a 
nation, and as mdividuals bring our 
courage and generosity into question ; 
but here is a subject should recal 
us to our senses, should induce mo- 
deration among the contending parties 
in the empire, and make them only 
solicitous about measures to ward 
off the impending danger, and replace 
us in that state of proud security 
which we enjoyed at no very remote 
fiod of our history. 

Surely the love of country is 
not éxtinguished in our bosoms, nor 
the love ‘of independence, without 
which couniry is nothing; but it is 
nearly cliodked by plants of evil 
growth—intolerance, jealousy of power, 
and private ivterest, have over-run 
the finest soil and rendered it un- 
faithful’ to she. labours of the husband- 
man. We woukl earnestly inculcate 
unanimity as the only hope of safety 
for us as a nation, but we know 
that this canhot take place (unless 
proper means are employed to pro- 
dluce it. Necessity should now oc- 
casion these means to be’ employed ; 
there is notime to lose: Spain and 
Portugal will soon be ‘as actively 
instruniental in annoying usas Russia 
amd Austria, and as the capacity of 
offence is awtully increasing against 
us, so we should multiply and cling 
to all those measures of security that 
are still in our’ own power. Bona- 
parte is well aware, and we cannot 
conceal from ourselves, that the weak 
part of our defence is Jreland—a 
most absurd policy, that cannot. dis- 
tinguish por take advantage of cir- 
cumstances, has made Ireland at this 
day the weakest part of the empire! 
Jveland ! that thirty years ago even 
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left to herself would have g 

the world. We then tasted the sweety 
of union amongst ourselves, and bold 
would have been — that Prince who 


would seriously have attempted Mg 


vasion, Are these times 
return? alas! the 
once from infancy to man ’ 
a premature old. age has 
bowed her to the earth. 
hardly hope again to see the 
ot the nation rise to such an emi. 
nence ; a crooked policy that’ we 
have groaned under for centuries has 
succeeded in re-introducing the demag 
of discord, and made: ourselves the 
engines for perpetuating our own 
misery. It is the duty of England 
now to interpose, and make 
tion for the wrongs she may Ce 
involuntarily inflicted. Let her pow 
fight the battles of reform and give 
us a full participation of the benefits 
she may acquire. Let her allay our 
irritations, remove our discontents, and 
introdyce us. to the full enjoyment 
of her justly boasted constitution — 
If she refuse these equitable condi. 
tions, Providence by a-most just rey 
tribution may visit upon her some 
of the evils we have formerly suf. 
fered by allowing wus first to fall and 
drag her into the same degradation, 
and as her aclvantages haye beep 
greater, so will the reverse she may 
suiler be proportionably more poignait, 
‘The present session of parliament 
appears to produce but litile to i» 
terest the public mind. Whether the 
little good etlects consequent on for 
mer jnquiries, have damped the pub- 
lic expectation, or whether the shut 
ting of the gallery of the house of 
commons, has diminished the inter 
est, by preventing tie public from 
knowing the manner, in which its 
conducted, and bringing imto view 
the actors in this inquiry, it 1s cf 
fain that Jittle imterest 1s taken by 
many, and few hopes are faised of any 
end being effectually promote: 
vet, although upon the whole te 
inquiry is hkely to produce little r 
diess,' yet some incidental circum 
stances have occurred, which dest 
to be noticed, Charles Yorke, the 
member, who by moving 
ing order, sbut the people out Ig 
the house of their re 
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as the wages of supporting 


the uninister, received a snug sine- 
cure of 42700 a year, and being o- 
sod to vacate his seat, bas receiv- 
ej a severe practical rebuke from his 

+ constituents, the freeholders of 
Cambridgeshire, who refused to return 
him again to parliament, at once 
giving an instance of public spirit, 
aad a good caution to representatives 
pot to encroach on the privileges of 
the people. We hear much of the 
wwileges of the commons, but let 
ys recollect that these privileges were 
originally claimed to guard Bg 
the power of the prerogative of the 
crowa, but now the privilege of par- 
jament, and the prerogative of the 
crown, frequently are conjoined, if 


wy occasion seems to require their - 


asumption, a host of advocates start 
up to support them, while few watch- 
fully attend to the privileges of the 
people, in the broad comprehensive 
suse of the word. 

Another circumstance which arose 
out of the inquiry, is the committing 
a John Gale Jones, to Newgate, for 
a supposed attack on the privilege of 
the commons, by the authority of the 
house, because he as proprietor of 
the British Forum, a debating society, 
who assemble weekly and discuss 
subjects of politics, and sometimes 
of theology, had published an ad- 
vertisement, stating that a discussion 
would take place ona certain night, 
m the shutting of the gallery, and 
the consequent supposed attack on 
the liberty of the press. Charles 
Yorke complained to te house of a 

of privilege, and Jones was 
commitied to Newgate. Sir Francis 
Burdett, brought the subject before 
the house, ant pleaded that the prac- 
lice of committing by their author- 
jf ecg who were not members 
a their house, was a violation of 
the rights of the people. Fourteen 
bers only, supported a motion 

to this effect, though several expressed 
willingness to »release him, if 
would send in a supplicating, hum- 
ble petition, John Gale Jones, refuses 
fp amply, or to. compromise what 
ers his rights.* : 








ene 
* The following letter from bim to Sir 


Burdett, explains his motives: 
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The Earl of Chatham has also-heen 
forced to resign, in consequence of 
his having secretly and unofficially 
presented a memorial to the king, 
in which he made insinuations against 
Sir Richard Strachan and the navy, 
as to their co operation in the attack 
on Holland. ‘The navy being pecu- 
liarly the favourites of the people, a 
great clamour arose on account of 
such disingenuous conduct, and to ap- 
pease the storm, the Earl of Chat- 
ham resigned his place at the ord- 
nance. thus we have another proof 
of the little bond of union between 
the disjointed members of a dis- 
jointed cabinet. One after another 
resigns, and they are given up with- 
out much apparent regret by their 
colleagues, while a few who seem ob- 
jects of peculiar favour, retain their 
places, notwithstanding they are fre- 
quently in a mivority in the house of 


* — 
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TO SiR FRANCIS BURDETT, BART, 
sik, 

I request permission to offer the tribute 
of my unfeigned thanks for your most ae 
ble, legal, coustitutional, unanswerable, 
and unanswered defence of the rights and 
liberties of the people, waich yuu are of 
opinion, have been violated in my person, 
So strongly fortified ismy mind, by the 
authority of your judgment; se fally as. 
sured am [ that no Englishman can sus- 
tain any Wrong, without having some re- 
medy, that | amifirmly convinced the huuse 
of commons never had, nor could have, 
the privilege of exercising the power of 
passing sentence of imprisonment upon 
any person, not a member of itsown body, 
whilst the common law, Magua Charta, 
the Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, 
the act ot Habeas Curpus, and the act of 
Settlement, are the unrepealed laws of 
the land, Therefore L-will never so far 
degrade my character, as humbly to pe- 
tition for my liberty, which | boldly claim 
As my right. 


“‘ Forgiveness to the injur’d doth belong ; 
They never can forgive why do the 
wrong.’”’ 


Nor will I, *‘ from slavish fear, or private 
policy,” compromise the liberty of my 
felluw-subjects, by allowing a precedent 
to be drawn from my acquiescence, which 
though it may relieve my weakly frame 
from @ prion, wast planta sting for ever 








in wy mind—{ have the honour to be, sir, 


with the highest respect, your miost huins 
ble servant, | Jonn Gare Jonas. 
Slate site of Newgate, Murcd 13, 1810, 
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coinmons, and the general voice of 
the people 1s against them. 

One most important fact has been 
disclosed in the course of the inquiry 
into the expedition to the Scieldt, 
the extreme bad management in the 
medical department Lhe members 
of that board received high salaries, 
but in the moment when actual ser- 
vices were required, an almost total 
want of preparation was found. ‘To 
use their own phrases, ministers moved 
one another to move the inferior of- 
ficers to move the medical board to 
move others, to move off a sutticient 
number of surgeons to the reiief of 
the British army, suffering from the 
intermittent fever, in the marshes of 
Walcheren. Notwithstanding all this 
inechanical moving without exertion, 
a most shameful delay took place, and 
the sufferings of the poor soidiers were 
thus greatly increased. It is a sor- 
rowful fact, that through all the de. 
partinents, from the highest to” the 
lowest, from the chief minister to 
the surgeon’s mate, private emolu- 
ment, is too generally the governing 
principle. We see little spirited con- 
scientious performance of duty, arising 
from fixed principle, but either entire 
neglect, or a dry unanimated routine 
of mere official duty. ‘There wants 
that animating soul, that lively energy 
which PRINCIPLE alone can com- 
municate; and hence feebleness cha- 
racterizes all cur public movements, 
and runs through the entire system. 
‘The multitude pass on unconcerned, 
each as far as he can, eager to par- 
take of the general spoil, on the 
great, or the little scale, according 
to his respective situation; but to 
the reflecting mind these arte porten- 
tous omens, aud raise a fear that they 
are ‘the foul fore-ruumers of a gene- 
ral rot.” 

We give among the documents 
Montagu Burgoyne’s address to the 
freeholders of Essex, atter the ter- 
mination of the election, in) which 
he was unsuccessiul, in his novel, 
but high y pratseworthy attempt, to 
interest the people in their own cause, 
and induce them to return their re- 
presentalives free of expense, that not 
having bought, they should have no 
pretert tor selling their constituents. 
it a spirit of mdependerce could 






[ March, 


thus be roused in the people, to ey. 
ercise the elective franchise, jn this 
manner, the purity of the electos 
must have a powerful effect on the 
representatives, and most materially 
tend to give a different direction 4 
the connexion between the electoy 
and the representatives. At presest 
the bond of connexion between them 
is very small, the body of freeholder 
are scarcely Known, but as part and 
parcel of some great man's estate: 
according to the alteration proposed, 
each elector going at his own expens, 
would rise in consequence in the po- 
litical scale, and that mighty evil, the 
enormous expense of contested elec. 
tions, and the consequent scenes of 
drunkenness and riot would be re 
moved, 

We annex the petition of the 
English Catholics, and the Irish 
Catholies as respectively presented to 
the house of commons, together with 
the resolutions of the Catholic Bishops 
of ireland. Jhey furnish subject for 
much interesting reflection. 

‘The Catholics have long been ina 
state of proscription in these countries, 
contrary to the principles of justice 
and sound policy. They have prov. 
ed themselves capable of being good 
subjects and peaceable citizens. Spe 
culative points of theology have lit 
tle influence on conduct, and the 
state ought to have no authority over 
opinions, for actions only are cogti- 
zable by human laws. ‘Therefore we 
have uniformly expressed our decided 
opinion, that conyplete emancipation 
is their right. ‘his is our confirmed 
judgment, independently of any Te 
gard to the truth or errors of their 
doctrines. On those points, the go 
verninent and their fellow citizens 
have no right to interfere. Some 
writers in advocating their cause have 
suffered themselves to be drawn mite 
an attack or defence of their princ 
ples. Some have adduced aptiquity 
ia their favour, and pleaded for ve 
nerable ruins, and the ancient Ivy 
Others without this flourish of the 
toric, have told us, that within 300 
years all our ancestors were Cathe 
lics. Nothing is proved by such 4 
mode of argumentation. Let us g? 
back one thousand years more, ® 
our ancestors were probably Pagal 
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Dr, Milner a celebrated bishop of 


we Catholic communion combats the 
‘jea of a werely hereditary religion, 
ad in a Sermon he has lately pub- 
isned, thus expresses himself. Many 
cwose their religion, as they chouse 
weir cloaths, from mere fancy. Sull 
more adhere to the religion of their 
funily ; because it is that of their fa- 
mily; which motive, if it were a 
reasonable one, ought to have deter- 
mined our Pagan ancestors to per-e- 
vere in the horrid rights of Thor and 
Woden sul.” 

The petitioners are firm and mo- 
derate in their manner of asking, and 
date the grievances, under which they 
Lbour in both Countries, and ask tor 
il redress. Lhe resolutions of the 
Latholic bishops deserve attention — 
i the first savours too much of a 
imdness to assume ecclesiastical pow- 
ef, when they state that it is their 
ndoubted and exclusive right to dis- 
cuss all matters appertaining to the 
doctrines and discipline of — their 
cuurch, and thus exclude laymen trom 
wy participauon of power; they are 
eotitled to much praise for their 5th 
olution. ‘* That we neither seek 
nor desire any other earthly consider- 
win for our spiritual ministry, to 
our fespective flocks, save what they 
may from a seuse of religien and 
duty afford us.” 

they thus virtually refuse to ac- 
eptaregium donum, or royal bounty 3 
wether this offer has already been only 
‘ited to them, or whether it has 
wen actually made. In either case 
“ey are deserving of credit for their 
veclaration, 

We are pleased to see that Henry 
“allan discovered manly sentiments 
*' presenting the petition of the 
wh Catholics. He does not, like 
lds Grenville aud Grey, ask for 
~ inerease to the power of the 
“Wi, by investing the minister of 
* day, with a power of a veto on 
““homination of their bishops. He 
7+ aks that there should be a Ca- 
wit Merarchy in Ireland, iadepen- 
nie, rein influence, which con-. 

Wg the Pope’s present state of 
“FCuon, appears ouly a necessary 
haan did it rigatly considered 
ry eer ape any of the canous 

x Ai holic church, We there- 
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fore hope, it is not inconsistent with 
the consciences of our brethren of that 
persuasion. We are so strong advo- 
cates for unlimited liberty of con. 
science, that we would ask for no 
security in opposition with its dictates. 
Lut af they can comply without 
Vioating their consciences, we should 
rejoice to see them act wmdepend- 
ently of the Pope and of the crown 
in electing their bishops. 

Prejudices tn favour of long es- 
tablished institutions, which have 
been unjust and tyrannical are wearing 
away. the house of the inquisition 
at Valladolid lately took fire, as it 
appears by accident. ‘The people 
refused to assist in extinguishing it, 
and the building was left to its fate 
to be consumed We willingly ac- 
cept of this omen as indicating the 
temper of the times, and hope that 
the undue authority over the con- 
sciences of men, however, or wherever 
exerted, will soon share the fate of 
this, one of its temples, at Valla- 
dolid. ‘The Spanish nation have no 
wish to return under the yoke of 
the inqul.ition. 

On the subject of public economy 
there has been much /alk in the huuse 
of commons, in consequence of 
some resolutions grounded on the re- 
ports of the committee of finance ‘The 
debate is adjourned for two weeks when 
the talk will be again resuined. We 
are not sanguine in our expectations of 
any effectual measures beng adopted. 
Reform is an unfashionable phrase, yet 
an eX-ininister——liushisson has. de- 
clared that without retrenchment the 
public business cannot proceed. After 
such a declaration from one acquainted 
with the affairs behind the scenes, 
the representatives of the nation must 
look to our situation, if they honestly 
discharge their trust. 

Weare pleased to see that Mr, Sheri- 
dan bas again come forward to vin- 
dicate the treedom and respectability 
of the press against an tiliberal pve. 
law of the Benchers of Linucolns-inn, 
which prescribed that no person who 
shall have writen for @ newspaper 

for hire, shall be entitled to be qua- 
ified jor becoming a inember of their 
society. ‘Lhe intention of this bye- 
law was to exclude the junior mem- 
bers of the profession of the law, 
Ee 
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who might seek for useful and laud- 
able employiment in acting as re- 
porters of parliamentary debates tor 
the newspapers. ‘The kaw was general- 
ly condemned, and it was under- 
stood that the society would repeal 
it; underthis supposition, the motion 
was withdrawn. Mr. Windham closed 
the gallery on the occasion, unmind- 
ful or regardless of the tmaaner in 
which the freeholders of Cambridg- 
shire have treated lis late colleague. 
It is an honorable occupation of time 
and talents, thusto furnish the public 
with authentic accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of parliament. No oneneed 
to be ashamed at being thus em- 
loved. Dr. Johnson and the cele- 
Pirated Burke were formerly reporters. 
Mr. Stephen at present a member 
of the house, with manly camdour a- 
vowed that he was himself in the 
early part of his study at the bar, 
a reporter, in company with other 
respectable persons, some of whom 
bed since risen into eminence in 
their profession, but who would have 
been thwarted in their fair prospects 
had this illiberal regulation formerly 
existed. We hope this discussion 
will produce good effects, and that 
tlie caterers for the public finding — the 
hand of power directed against them, 
will look for support to the spirit of 
freedom, which yet exists in the 
nation, and which may be expected 
to aflord ample recompence for a 
faithful discharge ot duty. We have 
often expressed a jeulousy that the 
press was too much attached to the 
side of power. We cherish a hope 
of seeing its agents bence forward 
more honourably advocating the cause 
of the people. 

In a review of our domestic sit 
tuation some occurrences at the late 
assizes for the county of Antrim, at 
Carricktergus, are deserving of notice 
in a moral, and political point of 
view. An account of the trials of 
the most interest are given among 
the domestic occurrences, at page 231. 

A calendar of unexampled magni- 
tude slowed the existing depravity 
of morals. From picking pockets, 
and shoplifting, to robbery and murder 
in its most aggravated forms, crimes 
comunitted by persons of both sexes, 
and of all ages frem children of 12 
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or 13° years of age, who could 
scarcely be seen over the dock 
when standing at the bar, fo o 
people of 60 and 70 years of 
mostly all exhibiting marks of ip. 
corrigible depravity, afforded aly 
gether a most melancholy spectacle. 
‘There might be seen 
‘——T he pigmy rapine, Whose invasions yer 
The private scene, that hides his head 
tinute 
From human justice —_ 
And there, the Titan crimes that lit 
Heav’n 
Their blushless fronts, and laugh at humas 
laws,” 





One predominating idea occurred, 
that many of the desperate inveterae 
cases might have been cured by a 
timely exertion of a correcting police, 
and that many of the young, whoa 
we now see contined for small 
crimes, are rapidly advaneing im tha 
career of vice, and towards that me 
turity of wickedness, which will tt 
them for the perpetration of th 
greatest enormities. But, alas! o 
correctional police is feeble indeed 
A large proportion of vur revenue 
drawn from the debaucheries of te 
people. Many of our laws are tw 
severe for the occasion, and this 
verity defeats its own purpose, by 
the operation of that principle o 
humanity in the nature of im 
which inclines to mercy, and ples 
strongly against al} severity of punne 
ment which is not strictly called 
by imperious necessity. How may 
might have been reclaimed by thie 
care, and by a vigthant, but im 
execution of the laws, who are 0 
suifered to escape time aller te 
till they become hardened in vice, ## 
“* till at fast 
Society gruwn weary of the load 
Shakes her incumber’d lap, and @# 

them out,” 
Cowper justly traces these dire 
eilects to that bane of good mom 
the public houses, where 
——** Through city, or through tows, 
Village or hamlet of this merry lad, 
Though lean and beggard every twent™ 
part, 
Conducts the ungaarded nose aia 
whill, 
Of state debauch furth issuing from ™ 
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That law has licens’d, that makes temper- 
ance reelt” 

It isespectally worthy of remark 
that in every case of the four con- 
vetions, Which took place for man- 
slaughter, and two of them were 
very little short of actual murder, 
a the parties, as well as the three 
men killed, were drank, and thus 
tad their passions intlamed beyond 
the government of reason Such are 
tie shocking effects of this vice that 
¢ facilitates the commission of all 
other crimes: and yet our Irish 
iegislators to please the landed in- 
terest, and keep up the price of 
od, and for the sake of revenue 
ae giving a further temptation to the 
aerease of vice, by permitting dis- 
tillation and lowering the duty on 
wirits. Drunkenness is a wide spread- 
wg evil, and too generally pervades 
al ranks, It is not exclusively the 
vice of the poor, many of the higher 
wd middle ranks show them a_ bad 
example, and in such a case have 
nw right to complain of the brawls 
of the poor inthe street and in the 
whiskey shops, while they themselves 
we guilty of intemperance though in 
amore private manner. It is a mis- 
uken opinion that sociability is in- 
creased by compotations, and it 
vould materially improve our man- 
nets, if our social intercourse were 
kept up without the instrumentality 
o drinking, and that men might 
meet and converse, without estimating 
iheit joys by the number of glasses 
“decanted o’er their palate.” Hector 
Mac Neill, in his commendable zeal 
 relorm his countrymen, by his 
pathetic tale of Will and Jean, en- 
deavours to promote a chaster taste, 
and reproves a brother poet who, with 
il his genius, corrupted himself, and 
debauched his countrymen by his 
ieencious songs, 

“Robin Burns in mony a ditty, 
loudly sings in whiskey’s praise, 
*weet bis sang ! the maip’s the pity 
Perow ithe waur'd sie lays, 

Oa the ills, poor Caledonia, 

“fr yet pre-’d or e'er will taste, 

— in helPs black Pandemonia ; 
wkey’s ills will scaith her maist '?? 


These lines applied to Ireland are 
» less forcibly expressive. 
€ Wut these remarks are not 


misplaced in a_ political retrospect. 
It is within the department of a 
political writer to mount up to the 
consideration of moral causes, and ot 
their influence on the occuirences 
of the day, to investigate deeply, 
and to probe our moral evils with 
a steady and unsparing hand. Great 
causes arise from small beginnings, 
and the happiness and prosperity 
of a state or an individual can only 
be stably built on the basis of 
public and private virtue. 

it affords much. satisfaction to 
mention that the workhouse, a re- 
cent institution in Belfast, is ac- 
quiring a state, that promises to 
render it a permanent and highly 
useful establishment. In our next 
number it is intended to give 
the rules andregulations lately agreed 
on at a general meeting. We trust 
that this establishment will tend to 
counteract vice, and lessen the pre- 
sent mighty aggregate of evil, 
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ADDRESS OF MONTAGU BURGOYNE, ESQ, 
To theGentlemen, Clergy, aud Freeholders 

of the county of Essex, 

GENTLEMEN, 

To the eight hundred and eleven jinde- 
pendent Freeholders who bave supported 
me, | return my Warmest thanks; to 
those who have opposed me, some 
of them not by the most justifiable 
means, | offer good will and forgiveness ; 
and te those, who, on account of ambi. 
tious views, and private frieudship, bave 
remained neuter, though they approve of 
my political principles, 1) submit my 
advice that they would in future feel for 
their country, and exercise their fran- 
chises in support of their opinions. 

Under all circumstances, | assert that 
my defeat is intrath atriamph. 1 bave 
manifested under every discouragement 
some firmness aud perseverance, in give 
ing anexample which | hope will be fol- 
lowed throughout the United Kingdom at 
the next general election, | have faith- 
fully observed my cugagements, and 
shewn, that wealth is vot necessary 
for a candidate, and that the freeholders 
of counties have still the power to choose 
their own representatives, | wish I could 
add, that all those who have talked the 
mostof independence have had the cou. 
rage te exercise it. 

Powerful have been the means employ- 
ed to influence and terrify; and after 
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vour elective franchises Iying dor- 
mant forty years, in consequence of 
the compromise which has disgraced this 
country, it could not be exper ted that the 
spirit of independence should be at once 
aS conspicuous with us as it ts in the 
neighbouring county of Kent. However, 
the tonndation ts laid, and the best re- 
turn that I can make for vour favour, 
isto continue to support this consiuta- 
tional work. 

Mr. Houblan has no reason to boast of 
his majority, his return ts owing to the 
disuuton of bis evuemes, not to the 
strength of lis frends. A third of tie 
freeholders have not polled; the leading 
Whie interest have not moved; hun- 
dreds of my triends did not vive ine their 
votes, because they thoueht there was 
no chance of overtaking my opponent, 

An exposnre of some of the ine 
stances of influence andtyranray which 
have been exercised will be my first 
object. If they do not deter the enemies 
of your independence from such venal 
practices in future, they will, LT hope, 
encourage you to resist them, and teach 
you that your eouutry is your surest 
party and your best trend, 

Jam, gentlemen, your faithful friend 
and obliged servant, 

Montacy Bureoyye. 
Chelmsford, Feb, 17. 

FNGLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC PETITION, 
To the honourable the com pons of the united 

kingdom of Great Britain and lreiand an 

purirament asse mile d°: 

We, whose names are underwritten, 
Rowan Catholies of England, humbly 
heg leave to represent to your honourable 
house— 

That at the time of his majesty’s 
accession to the throne, the laws in 
force against his Engiish Roman Cathohe 
subjects, deprived them of most of the 
richts of Englishmen, and of several of 
the common rights of mankind. 

That by the acts of the Sth and 
Sist years of his majecty’s re'gn, several 
of the penaltics and disabilities under 
which the English Ronan Cathothies 
laboured were removed ; 

That the Fnelish Roman Catholics 
ure most grateful for the rehef granced 
by these acts, and have taken and -ub. 
scribed the oaths aud declarations cou. 
tained in them: 

That their conduct hath been = con- 
formable to then professions; In peace. 
able submission to the laws, and ow the 
discharge of moral or civil duty, they 
have not been exceeded oy any of his 
majesty’s subjects; they have served 
him effectively and huuvurably ja his 
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fleets and armies; there never has bers 
a call upon Englishmen to do the 
duty, wineh the bustish Romay Catho. 
lies have pot beé@n forward te answer 

That several penal and disabliag iy, 
are vet in force against them; they 
are not equally entitled with their fellow 
subjeets to vote at thre election of any 
member of your honourable house + they 
are exciuded trom a seat. in tither 
houses of parliament ; they are 
not aduussibie 1nfO —- COFpOratiogs- 
every civil and military ottice ty dened 
them, €very laudable object of ambity 
ali that elevates a oman along 
fellow subye ets—all hopes of pubhe ds. 
Unetion—all means of attracting thy 
notice of ther country, or the favo 
of their sovereign, are placed Without 
their reach, 

The more they deserve of their country 
the more sensibly their coantyy Makes 
them teel this exclusion. — tn the ranks 
she suffers them to fight her battles, 
but to them Victory is without its re 
ward, promotion is wholly demed then, 
no servieescan advance, no merit epadke 
them to profit of their country’s favour, 

Feen on their humble sitmmatica « 
private soldiers, the law follows them 
with pains and penalties, By the articles 
of war, if soldiers refuse to atrenmd th 
religious worship of the — established 
church, they are punishable by fire, 
Hoprisonment and death. Thus the 
Catrholhe soldiers are incessantly exposed 
to the cruel alternative of either makug 
a sacr fice of their religion, or incartig 
the extreme Ol legal puitistiiae ut, thaa 
whielb your petitioners humbly conceite, 
there never has been, and cannot 
a more direct religious perseention. 1 
an alternative equally oppressive, te 
bnglish Roman Catholics are et 
posed on their marriages; the le 
requires for the legal validity of 1 
marriage in England, that it should & 
celebrated in a parish church, As 
Roman Catholics believe tmaruage 
be a sacrament, the English Romar 
Catholhes naturally feel great repugnacct 
te a celebration of their marriages i 
other churches than ther own, 

They are cruelly debarred trom ay 
means which their fellow subjects pose* 
of providing for their familes, by e@ 
plovinents of honour or emolumed!, 
so that while they bear ther full share 
of the general contribution to the wanls 
of the state, they are denied even 
hope of participating tn those advantages: 
by which the burthen of their feller 
subjects is alleviated. 

In other occurrences of life the le 
has the same humiliating and depress 
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ration an vour pe titioners, Thus 
ry Roman ( thy he subject ot his 

ei ‘ é 

agesty, is toreed below his far Ting 
ecetv, and the geveral body is a 

’ 


vked nad mesulated cast. 


Yet the Ronan ¢ tthohes form more 
| 


P or fourth of he Whe ass of 
{ 
subjects Of the Ullited  egipire, 
Whatever there ts Of Gents, Oftalont, 
of eneray aiboany Them, ts wbselutely 
“a1 ' ‘ . . 
st for p pie Use > mid TIIS Wel  Ubtane 
aren the une ! empile ts eugaped iu 
,confiet formidable beyond example, 


rftieretore Scems Wnportant, +B het 
esential to her preservation, that she 
)) cfiou, Without qi alili- 

cation, Of dimait, on Vv velgious lest, 
or declaration, the eens, talents, and 


, 


. 
energies oS all her suojects, 


It is trne, that your petitioners pro- 
fas some religious principles which 
ire Mot Prosesse "| by the estalbdis tie d 

eb, aud to this, and to this on ¥. 
her vefusal of certain tests, oaths, 
ind declarations Is Owing, wineh subj ets 
them to the pains and disabilities they 
eunplann of, but none of the principies, 
whieh occasion their refusal,  aiteets 
thir moral, civil, or political integrity 5 
ad your petitioners humwbty submit to 
this honourab e house, that no pourra iple 
whieh leaves moral or political integriuy 
ua aired, is a proper vbiect of e- 
gious persecution ; tesides, the whole 
ered of Vour petitioners Was once ihe 
eved of the three hingdoms; at ts the 
actual creed of four-titths of Llreland, 
md of much the greater part of Kurope. 
It was the Creed of those who founded 
Bnteh iberty at Ruanevmeade, who 
conqueved at) Cressy, Potetiers, aud 
Agmeourt; among those who repelicd 
tud annihilated the Spanish Armada, 
we bore a nobler part than those by 
whom this creed was protessed. bu all 
these achievemeuts, tu every other 
ene, ion Which the ancient valour or 
aucieut Wisdom of this country has 
ween displayed, the ancestors of s.veral 
W your peuutioners have been distinguish- 
tf, ther creed did not lessen ther 
wei for their hing and country—-it 
Gers otlessen that of their desceudants. 

Every disloyal or immoral prive p ¢ 

Ch alice or credulity has lhupat d 
fo then, your pe'itioners have solemnly 
aad vepeatediy a laitned, They be 
re does not now exist, an 
hw00rable tan Who inputes these 
Piueipies to them; they have sworn 
ns ve taithful and bear. true allegiance 
~ “S Ibaje-ty, aud have acted up to 


el rots : . ' 
r P SSIONS , thev most eoutid nly 
ippeal 


we F i 


) 


His honou able house, and to 
AC empire, Whether in Joyalty ty 


bis majesty, attachment to the constitue 


intion, or geal for ther countrw’s good 
they are net equal, and are not known 
und acknowledved to be equal to his 
Weazesty’s other subjects, 

Pherefore, conserous of the truth of 
these representations, and with the most 
perfect rellanee on the wisdom and justice 
ofvour honourable house, 

Your petitioners humbly pray for a 
total repeal of every test, oath, declarae 
tion, or provision, which Las the efleet 
of sublecting vour petitioners to any 
penodivoor Gisabiity Wo itsoever, On ace 
countol them religious pring iples, 

etatlin 
PETITION OF THE CATHOLICS OP 
IRELAND, 
(PRESENTED TO THF HOUS# OF COMMON.) 
Do the honourulle the Commons of the Ue 
nied Kinedon of rreal Rritamn and Tre 
dand, nm Porlaonent assembied 

* We whore HAaiecs are herennto en. 
scribed on behalf of ou selves and of a. 
thers his majesty’s subjects, professing the 
Roman Cathotie Religion in lreloud, hame 
biy beg leave to represent to this honoure 
able house, 

“That we, your petitioners, did in the 
vears 1805 and 1808, humbly petition this 
honourable house, praying the total aboli- 
tion of the penal laws which aggrieve the 
Catholics of treland. 

* We now feel ourselves obliged in jus- 
fice to ourselves, our families, and our 
country, once thore to solieit the attention 
of this honourable house to the subject of 
our said petition, 

‘ We state that the Roman Catholics 
constitute the most numeroas and increas. 
ing portion of the inhabitants of lrelaud ;: 
COMM Sing Ab TAC THSse luajority of the 
mandlacturcing, trading and acriculterat 
interests, and amounting to at least four 
fiiths of the Irish population, that they 
eoutemoute largely to the extivencies of 
the r country. civil and military, that thes 
pay the far vreater part of the public and 
local taxes, that they sapply the armies 
ond navies of this empire with upwards 
of onesthird part in numberof the seol- 
diers and sailors cin ploye doiu the public 
service, and that notwithstanding heavy 
discouravements, they form the prince pal 
coustitaent part of the strength, wealth 
and tudustry of Treland, 

* Yet snen isthe gretous operation of 
the penal laws of which we courplain, 
that the Roman Catloles are thereby not 
only set apart from their feltow stiby eta. 
as alicns tn their wative land, but are igne- 
minviously and rivorously proscribed trom 
almost all situations of pubhe trust, ho- 
nour or emojuime nt, inchudimge eve ry pub- 
lic iuuction aud dcpaitment, trum the 
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houses of legislature down to the most 
petty corporations, 

** We state that whenever the labour of 
public dary ts to be exacted and enforced, 
the Cathole is sought ont and selected ;— 
where houenr or rewards are to be dispen- 
sed, he js neglected and contenmed, 

** Wherethe military and naval strength 
of the empire ts to be recruited, the Ca- 
thotics are eagerly sebecited, vay compell- 
ed to bear at least theiy full share im the 
perils of warfare and in lowest ranks, but 
When prefermenut and prometion (the dear 
and legitimate prize of successtul valour) 
are to be distitbuted as rewards of merit, 
neo lanrels are destined to grace a Catho- 
he’s brew, or fit the wearer for command, 

‘* We state thus generally the grievous 
condition of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, occasioned solely by the fatal influ. 
ence and operation of the ponal Jaws, and 
though we forbear to enter into greater 
detail, yet we do not the less trust to the 
influence of reason and justice (which e- 
ventnally must prevail!) for effecting a full 
and deliberate inquiry into our grievances, 
aud accomplishing our effectual relief. 

** We do beg leave however, most so- 
Temnly to press upon the attention of this 
bonourable house, the imminent publhe 
dangers which necessarily result froin so 
invested an order of thines, and so vicious 
and unvaturala system ot Jegislition, a 
system Which has long been the reproach 
of this pation, aod isunparalicled through. 
out modern Christendoin, ; 

* And we state it as our fixed opinion, 
that to restore to the Catholics of breland, 
afyll, equal, and unqualified participation 
of the benelits,of the laws and coystitution 
of England, and to withdraw all the priva- 
tions, restrictions aud vexatious distine- 
tions, Which oppress, injure, ond atthet 
them in their country, is now become a 
tneasure, not merely expedient but abso- 
lutely necessary, pot only a debt of right 
due toa complaining people; but, perhaps, 
the last remajning resource of this empire, 
ja the preservation of which we take se 
deep an imterest, 

‘We therefore pray this honourable 
house to take into their mast serious con- 
sideration, the nature extent, and opera- 
tion of the aforesaid penal laws, and by 
repeating the same altogether, to restore 
tu the Reman Catholics of lreland those 
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hiberties so long withheld, and their due 
share in that constitution, which they ; 
common with their fellow subjects of even 
other description contribute by beat 
arms, and industry to sustain and > 


** And your petitiuoners wil} ever pray 


&e.” 

KRES@OLUTIONS OF CATHOLIC RISHOPS, 

Ata mveting of the Roman Cathoj- 
Prelates, assembled in Dublin, oy ty 
24th Instant, the following TESOlutiogs 
Were unanimously adopted : 

I. Resolved, That it is the undoubted 
and exelusive right of Roman Cathole 
Kishops to diseuss and decide on all i, 
ters appertaining to the doctrine and dy. 
Ciphine of the Roman Catholic Chareh, 
2. Resolved, That we do hereby cop 
firms aud declare our unaltered adherence 
to the resolutions unanimously cutered 
into atour last general meeting, ou the 
14th September 1508 

3. Resolved, That we are. convince 
that the oath of allegiance framed ayd 
proposed by the legislature itself, and 
taken by us, is not only adequate security 
for our lovalty, but that we know of » 
stronger pledge that we can possibly give, 

4. Resolved, That having dis¢iadimed 
wpon oath all right in the pope, of any 
other foreign potentate, to mterfere m the 
temporal conceyns of the kingdow, au ad- 
hevence to the practice observed inthe 
appomtment of bish Roman Cathale 
Bisiops can not tend to produce ap undue 
or mischievous exercise of any foreign 
nfluence whatsoever, 

5. Resolved, That we neither seek 
nor desire any other earthly considers 
tion for onr spiritual ministry to our re 
spective flocks, save what they may, 
from a sense of religion and duty, voluv 
tarily aftord us. 

6. Resolved, That an address explai 
atory of these our sentiments, he pre- 
pared and directed to the Reman Catho- 
lie Clergy and Laity of Ireland, and 
conveying such farther instruction aso 
isting circumstances may seem to require, 

ePhe explanatory address, contam 
ing the resolutions at large, was publisie 
ed (by authority) on FridayMareh Od, by 
H. Fitzpatrick, No. 4, Capel-street, 
Printer and Booksebler to the R. C, Cob 
lege of Maynooth, 
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Captain Donovan, who has lately 
travelled 1000 leagtes into the interior of 
Attica, justly obsevyes, that he discover 





ed 10 real savages, except the Dutch in 
habitants of the frontier provinces 
colony ; as alsoappears from the 
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ng account given by Colonel Edwards, 
, bis travels in that country, in the year 
avi __ fn the neighbourhood of Swel- 
ie there are bushmen Hottentots, 
gho might be civilized and made useful, 
{they were oot hunted and pursued hike 
wild beasts, by the spirit of revenge and 
hatred which the planters harbour agatnst 
them. | have known farmers join to- 
gether to hunt these miserable people, 
aswe bunt a fox, for perhaps carrying off 
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a strayed sheep or lamb; and I once 
saw, after the chase was over, these blood- 
hounds draw lots for the first choice of 
tu little boys they found concealed in a 
bush, and whom they unrelentingly seized 
and enslaved. In this state, to the dis- 
grace of humanity, matters remain , for 
no endeavours have ax yet been made to 
civilize these ignorant creatures, and 
make them useful to society.” 


Sprint assizesfor the County of Antrim, 
at Carrickfergus. 
CROWN COURT. 
BEFORE HON. JUSTICE FOX, 
Robiery of dev. Mr. Thompson's, House, 
Carnmoney. 

Hugh Kennedy, Bernard Kane, William 
MCiurkin, Bryan Harrigan, and James 
Brown, were indicted for attempting to rob 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Thompson, at 
Caruomoney. They were also indicted for 
conspiring to rob said house, and for an 
asaulton Mr. M‘ Clelland. 

The Rev, Mr. Thompson stated, that 
othe 26th May last, between nine and 
ten in the evening, he was in the kitchen 
bathing his feet; his servant girl had gone 
wtandina few minutes after he heard 
anoise outside the house; his daughter 
opened the door but shut it immediately a- 
fain,en perceiving a number of men a- 
busing the girl, whose cries he then heard, 
Athis desire, his wan servant went to the 
dvor, butis not certain whether he opened 
it; the men were rushing into the house, 
upon Which bis servant exclaimed—** what 
do you want?’ to which they replied, 
“D———n to your soul, you shall soon 
mow,” and knocked him down; one of 
Hew had a large pistol, another hada bay- 
vet, awd the third a small sword, ‘These 
three attacked his man servant, and he 
treated through the kitehen into the 
hall. Witness upon seeing the men im- 
mediately gotup and seized a pitchfork, 
‘nd ade a push at one of the fellows ;— 
but the candle went out, and at the mc- 
ment Mr. M‘Clelland entered the hall; 
adone of them levelled a blow at wit- 
ness, but Mr. M‘C. drove his arm aside; 
w then presented the pistol at Mr. M‘C, 
but he struck up the muzzle with his hand, 
and the contents of the pistol, large slugs, 

Yeut through the front of Mr. M‘C’s hat, 

and shot off one of his fingers. Witness 

‘as standing immediately behind Mr. M* 

‘and if the pistol had gone off in the 


direction first pointed, it might have kill- 
edthem both, Outhe discharge of the 
pistol, they immediately retreated. The 
whole transaction did aot occupy above 
twe or three minutes, The servant mae 
was wounded on the head in several places. 
He could not identify any of the prisoners. 

Henry Green, a prisoner, Was examined 
to prove that there had been a plan laid to 
rob Mr, Thompson’s house. in March or 
April, witness was a prisoner in Carrick- 
fergus jail; he there saw Hugh Kennedy, 
who asked him to lend him a pair of pistols, 
as he intended to rob the house of Mrs. 
Moutgoinery, county Down, and also the 
house of Mr, Thompson, where he expect- 
ed to get a great deal of money. 

On his cross examination, he said he had 
been 13 months in jail; had been two or 
three times in jail; bad often escaped the 
rope, and hoped Le would again; he ts 
now in jail for breaking a shop, and be- 
lieves he was found guilty, but has not yet 
been sentenced > was resolved to do all 
the good he could, and wished them all to 
confess ; he has no hopes of getting out 
of prison by what he now swears. 

The gudge in his charge tu the jury, la- 
mented that there was no proo! that coula 
attach guilt tu any of the prisouers, “X- 
cept the evidence of Green, which went 
to prove the act of conspiracy to reb 
against Kennedy. The prisoners were all 
acquitied, but ordered to find bail. 

STEALING A COW, 

Tuomas Donacuy was indicted for 
stealing a cow, the property of Jane Aik 
en, at Ballygruby, county Derry, 

James Kernaghan deposed, that on 
Tuesday the 20th August last, a cow was 
stolea from the farm of widow Aiken, whe 
is his ieighbour, In conse quence of bear- 
ing that the cow had been stopped, be 
went on Sunday following to a place 39 
miles distant, where he found the cow in a 
cow-heuse, and from another house the 
prisoner Donaghy was brought out in 
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charge ofaconeatable, Witness asked him 
What broncit bom there, he answered, 
* the deer and moa goed” On the rod 
prisoner rates ated Wituess to fet hin es- 
cape —said be had no aceompl ce. 


Folin Nrehobarrested the prisoner driving 
acow : ne gave prisoner m eharre fo a 
eoustable, and put the cow into a house, 

Witham Keown, herd to Jane Atken, 
corroborated the evideuce of first witness. 

(georze Hatebrasen, toy. said, haviug 
go raforimation that the prisoner had a 
cov si pected to have been st yen, he 
Went aud fou idthe cow ma hhantse, prsone- 
er said she was his property ; he sand lis 
name was M'Causiaod, and that be lived 
ia the county TPyroue , both of these ase 
sertions vere vatrue, for he bas lived im tue 
couuty Derry many years—GuILTY. 

STEALING A MARE. 

Jouy Marcin was ind cted for stealing 
aiare oo the lé#ta DPeceimb VY, tae prover. 
ty of Rovert Suanuvun, at baliykeeiy, cor 
Antriun. 

Kobert Shaunon deposed, that on Wed- 
nesday or Phursday, l2th and Lith De- 
ceuiver, & tare Was stolen ftrour his stable s 
there Was some snow on the ground 
on the mrorvu ig, aid he with «a Do¥ 
traced her tothe cross road whica leads to 
Cushendoli, where be arrived in the evene 
ne, an btoand his tnareta Mrs. nKeaucdy's 


stublcos 5 he therte-aiso saw Lie | Kisgner tn 
Custody. 

Charles Magee, constable, said he was 
tin Mrs. Wenredy’s tna, about 12 oo cloew, 
When he saw the priquner arrive with a 


niare, woech he ordered to get a feed of 


> 
Outs Witness suspected the thare was 
tolen, on seetog a inan of his dese Pipttoay, 
nde witha good looking tare, with a 
fine suddie ant a collar on its neck, and a 
halter. A team aomed Donaldson was at 
the inn, Wao sad be kKocw the mare, and 
that she belonzed to Robert Stamnon —< 
Pesoucron berg questioned, prevaricated, 
ud witness Went to a magistrate, who de- 
sired bum co cetain the man and ihaie, aud 
sent to Shannen, Who came in the evening 
Prisonerin bis detenee said, be was vo- 
bog for some money, anddad wot tmtend to 
suouke the wiare any worse, aud on'y took a 
loan, Hiteudug to pay Slavaon tur sawe, 
SUitLt Ve 
COINING. 
Arexnanperr,Joux, Maraanetand ANNE 
MeCoy, resuhog at) Tamnamore, near 
forne Badze, were indicted tor coining 
back toncis Juha, Margaret and 
Voue Mt. ov Were also indicted for having 
iu the oT possession a pai of dies tor muk- 
jug counterfert Ta pieces. 


Jdoha MtReynoids, clerk of the peace, 
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conuty Tyrone, stated, that he went eaity 
lo the morning of the 17th February ty 
the house of prisovers,near Poome Bridge 
rceompanied by Lieutenant Alexander: 
M‘ PDoonell of the Antrim Militia, and 3 
party of soldiers, Lieut, M, Went to 
seareh Johu VitCoy's house, while a these 
went to Alexander's, Witness at Linst sand 
he came to look tor a deserter ; Alexander 


ur * and several others n the same 


Was! 
rooin, Observed p cullarities about the 
fire place, whieb he has seen to places = 
ed for Come 5 the fire place Was built 
up with clay, anda place left for the ad 
missionwot the bellows to hlow thes harcyal 
he observed a drawer locked, which he de. 
sired Alexander to: } 


Ptu, VUE he Perempe 
topilv. retused, saving if Contained free- 
rrson’s certificates; bat on witness's 
threatemuog to toree it onen, he re lWetantt 


rave Wom the kes the drawer Coutained 


e:ehteca 2s. od. pieces (whe h he Produce 
ed ia court) each of them wrapped S¢ Pare 
ately ta a piece of paper; there WAS a pa. 
per ta the drawer with some ribbons agd 
letters, but be did uvt know what it was. 
He also found in the house a crucible, some 
wetal tiles, and a block used in 
marking the edge of the piece. He 
atterwards went to Joli MCoy’s 
whore jieutenant M* Donnell delivered 
to him two dies for making Thy 
pieces, and other two for making 2+, 6d, 
pieces, 

Lieutenant A. M*Donnell deposed, that 
Jolin Me oy’s house which he searched 
ts divided by a partition, and the two 
ends bave no communication, In the 
one endof the house there were three wo. 
men, twoor whom are at the bar; the 
third wasso dl with sore eves that they 
Jeft her betind ; in the corner a cow was 
tied, whieh be loosened, and on turning ap 
the earth, found three dies, Wrapped hh 
A piece of cloth; the women denied all 
knowledce ofthem. [In the end oceupied 
by Johu M‘Coy, he found a great quanty 
tv of blank pieces of metal, some tiles, 
and a hand viees Joln said he was anew 
graver. A soldier gave bim another ae, 
whieb he said he liad taken trom a boy j= 
he gave them all to Mr, M*Reynolds, 

William Smith private in the Aotrm 
militia, was statieved at the outside of 
John M*Covys’s house,and saw two women, 
one of them Margaret M‘C, witha boy; 
on perceiving W iiness the boy ran away, 
he called tothe boy to stop or be would 
shoot hiai; the boy stopt and dropt a ity 
which witness g ave to his officer. ' 

Matthew Brady was examined in excal 
pation, and sai! he had known the pros 
ers long, and they bad honest chats 
ters, 
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John Griffin knew John M‘Coy; he 
knows thot he eagvaved the seals of a 
gcemason lode, aud was reputed a very 
ponest man in Ais dealings. 

afer an excellent charge from the 
wice, the jury retired, vid returned with 
averdict ot Gully agatust Alex. M‘Coy 
tothe first charge; acquitttug the 
other three. 

CaTHERINE GLYNN, CuHarLotte Cam- 
yeect, and Hucw QUIN, Were indicted 
for stealing two pieces of cloth from Wm, 
Adams, a piece of cloth from John Little, 
aad a stone of pepper from Sam. Craw- 
ford, Portgienone. It appeared by the 
erdepce, that when the two women, 
Given and Campbell, were apprehended, 
tye former was observed to drop the pep- 
per, and one uf the pieces of cloth was 
fund concealed on ber back below her 
coak; they had left another piece of 
cloth at a house, and Campbell requested 
hat it might not be given unless both 
were present, Glynn was found guilty 
qpall the the three charges: Campbell 
vas found guilty of stealing the cloth 
fom William Adams. No evidence ap- 
pearing against Quin he was acquitted, 


Hucw O'Hara was indicted for the 
murderof John Williams, on the thirtieth 
Dec, last, near Ballymena, 

Mary Williams, or Wales said, her hus- 
band died on new vear’s day last; his 
death Was occasioned by a_ stab near the 
nose, With astpall sharp mstrument, which 
eutered his brain. 

Dr. Patrick sai*, he was called to see 
the deccaseu previous to his death. He 
had avery small wound in the eye, oc. 
caioned by a sharp instrument, which 
had penetrated a thin bone behind the 
tye and passed into the brain, That 
vouad certainly occasioned his death. 

George Wilson said, he saw Williams 
mthe thirtieth of December last, in the 
house Of Henry O'Hara, Ballymena, at 
tren o'clock evening. Hugh O'Hara, 
‘ame in, and asked Williams what he had 
do there— Williams replied— What is it 
Jur business ?— Prisoner said you shall 
wt be here, and taking him by the arm 
‘eatoutofthe room with him. Williams 
wes bot a Minute out when he returned 
preaing, it Was running dowa his chin, 
“Fsouer also returned.—-Witness said to 
“iM, [think it strange you took out that 
son Man and treated himso badly. Pri- 
oe ed, ‘*if you use many words, 
Yeon may get the same sauce.” 
haw. Villiams and prisoner went out of 
“MOM into the lobby, he heard a noise, 


wad "hea Williams returned he could not 
‘peak, 
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Cress examined, said prisoner nad no- 
thing jn lus band when he went out— 
there was au irop latch on the door, and 
the litter of the latch was about 2 inches 
long. 

Dr. Patrick catlied again, said, he ex- 
anined the lifter of the latch of the door, 
and it did not appear to have been the 
lustrument that caused the wound, for 
there was no contusion, the wound was 
clean and straight through the eye, and 
appeared to have been made with a 
sharper Weapon. Had the lifter made the 
wound tt would have been louger, 

Henry O'Hara said he is a relation te 
the prisoner, he keeps a publick-house 
where the prisoner and the deceased were, 
The door of the room opened outwards, 
and there Was achest steod behind it 
which prevented it going tally back, On 
the night the deceased was wounded, lie 
examined the back of the room door, and 
diseovered a drop of blood on the cross bar 
of the door, iminediately below the lifter 
of the latch.—The deceased lost a great 
deal of blood, 

Q. Was it not possible that some per~ 
son inthe rouin might have dipped his 
finger iu the blood, and marked the back 
of the door with it?—A, I caunot 
say. 

Q. When you was examined by the 
coroner did youmention any thing about 
that drop of blood on the door ?—A,. No, 

The door was brought forward, and exe 
amined by the court and jury. 

Rev. John Fitzsimons, parish priest, 
gave the prisonera most excelleut cha- 
racter. 

The learned judge suinmed up the evi- 
dence in avery oinute and distinct mane 
ner, after Which thejury retiied,and took 
the duor which had been produced with 
them. They soon after returned a verdict 
of manslaughter.— Senteyced to be burn- 
ed in the baud, and imprisoned twelve 
mouths. 

Tuomas Cocurane was indicted for the 
murder of Joseph Cochrane, on the 2d 
day ot Noveuwib riast, by wounding liitn 
with a sword. 

Thomas Stewart said, he was at Bally- 
money along with prisoner and the dee 
ceased, and some others on 2bNovember, 
On their road home the prisouey was the 
only person on horseback. Joseph Coch- 
rane desireu him tu catch “the bridie 
ot the prisoner's mate, and lead ber, fur 
that Thomas was not able to make home 
himself. He did so, when Thomas said 
he would beat any Cochrane that ever 
was seen, and became angry, but witness 
said it was ail infun, Some time alter 
on the read, Joseph wade up to Thewas, 
Fi 
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and lifted a stick which made the mare 
rear. Prisonerthen came off his mare, 
and went forward. Witness soon came 
up, and Thomas a-ked him to go and 
catel bis mare, and haviug doue se he re- 
turnedto Thomas who said, I doubt I 
have stabbed Josephin the thigh. — Pri- 
sener then bad a stick in bis hand with a 
spearinit. Witnesstheu weat tack to 
the others, where he found Josephon the 
ground, and earried him to his fathei’s 
house. Prisoner eame there also, and 
said where will | go for 1 have done a 
bad deed, 

Mr. Wm, Moore, a magistrate, said he 
was sevt for on 3d Nov. last, at ten 
o'clock at aight, to Joseph Cochranc, and 
tuok his examination, He said it was 
Thomas Cochrane who ruo a spear into 
his le't breast, 

Dr. BHauniton said the wound was the 
occasion of his death. 

Verdict— Guilty of manslanghter.— To 
be burned in the hand aed nuprisoned 12 
mouths, and togive security for bis good 
behaviour for seven years, 

Timoruy M‘Cane and Georer Stncre- 
Tow were indicted for the murder of 
William Alderdice, at Lisburn, on 29th 
August last. 

Mr. Thomson, Surgeon, said, he was 
called on the night of 29th August last, 
at teno’clock, to see the deceased who 
had been hurt in Bow-lane. He went, 
and found the man was quite dead. 
There was a small mark on one side of 
his head, but so small that on probing, 
it did not reach tothe bone; but on ex- 
awibation afterwards, found « several 
bruises on the veck and shoulders, aud 
thisks the blows he had received had 
accastoned his death, 

Isabella Irwine said she wis in Bow- 


lane the above night with ‘Thomas 
M‘Cabe and Geuorge Singleton, and 
others. When they were walking home 
Wm. Alderdice dreve against them, 


and M‘©abe, who was in liquur, took it 
as an insult, atid struck him with a stick. 

Alice Topving said, she recollects the 
affray, in Lisburn; whea some blows were 
given, but she was so frightened that she 
went off, 

William Bradshaw said he saw M‘Cabe 
and Singleton walking on the street, 
when another man that was near them 
stopped— M‘Cabe said, you are a black- 
guard or you'would not stop on the road. 
‘They then got into grips, and M*‘Cabe 
struck him, and tve man fell. One of the 
women said, come away or he'll raise a 
inob, No, says oue Wallace who was 
there, I have given him a blow that will 
make him he a while. Waliace after- 
wards said to M‘Cabe, Timothy yoa 
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could strike none, but I have given big 
a blow or two, 

Robert Moore said, he saw from bi 
window some men strike the deceased 
and when he fell, they kicked him, Doe, 
not know the men, 

* Verdict, both guilty of manslaughter 
q oO be burned in the hand ; M‘Cabe to be 
imprisoned six and Singleton 3 months, 

James Cronk Was Cupitally indietes 
for stealing three pieces of lines clot 
out of the bieach yard of Messrs, Jobs 
and Jacob Hancock, the property of 
Mr. Dominick Greg, of Lisburn, on the 
20th of August last. 

Wilham Shaw sworn—knows Mr. Do. 
minick Greg of Lisburn, is clerk t 
him; identitied a piece of the hep 
and mirked it at the time it was way 
to Jacob and John Hancock's bieacy 
green, with the initials D.G Is sure 
the cloth its Mr. Greg’s property, 

Francis Neal Sworu—t{s employed by 
Messrs. Hancock as watchman; retoh 
lects the evening of the 29th Augod 
last; there was lineu cloth spread og 
that part of the green called the mos 
bank tield; on going bis romnds, all 
was right at seven o'clock; about elever 
o'clock the same night he missed three 
pieces of the finen, aud immediately 
proceeded to where he heard a now 
like a haie or rabbit passing, he went 
in the direction of the noise over th 
ditch, and observed an appearance of 
something white like Tinen; on advan 
cing saw prisoner rolling up liven in bis 
apron; he struck prisoner with hig gi, 
who made much resistance, and they 
both fell; prisoner then surrendered ad 
accompanied witness to the foreman’s 
house, which was about 40 perches dix 
tant, where he was taken into castody; 
in 15 minutes after, witness and the 
foreman went to the spot where prisoner 
was first discovered ; the linen cloth, 
apron, a gun, and prisoners hat were 
found, which were carried to the fore 
mnan’s house; witness there warked the 
linen particularly. 

James M‘Keown, sworn—l!s foremas 
bleacher to Jacob and John Hae 
ceck; knows prisoner; recollects Nel 
the watchman, bringing prisoner to bis 
huuse; afterwards accompanied Nea, 
tu the moss-bank field; went over the 
ditch, and there found three pieces of 
huen in a blue apron; took the hnen 
to his house; marked them (He here 
identified the piece prodaced ™ court) 

The evidence for the prosecution clot 
ed, and the court asked the prisoact 
he had any witnesses to produce j 
none appearing, the leasned judge re 
capitulated the evidence, aud gave te 
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ry 8 most excellent charge, who, 
withoat retiring, ina few minutes gave 
in a verdict Of GUILTY. 

On the verdict of the jary being pro- 
ponueed, one of the prosecutors stated 
that he considered it a duty which he ow. 
ed to himself and the public, to prosecute 
this old offender; but disliking the pun- 
sement of death for sach offences, be 
varnest!¥ entreated that the puurshment 
gould be commuted into transportation 
ie lite The judge appointed a distant 
day, thof May, tor execution, to leave 
time to make application for the change, 
and with much humanity added a wish that 
the law mizht be changed, fora bess se- 
rere, bat more effectual mode of: punish- 
nent, ” 

If the sentiment of mitigating punish- 
meats were not deeply impressed on fixed 
principle, the conduct of the unhappy 
wan, in this case, taight tend to unsettle 
i. While the judge was in an impressive 
and solemn manner exhorting the prisouer 
previous to passing sentence, and after. 
wards, Crone conducted himself in the 
most hardened and audacious Manner, and 
etasioned ceneral astonishment and hore 
mr iy the court, by his total disregard to 
il propriety aud decency. 

We ace informed that a plan is in con. 
templation to submit to the owners of 
heach-greens in the North of Lreland, the 
‘ipediency of their petitioning parlia- 
ment, to change the punishment of death 
0 transportation for life, or to impri- 
wument for a number of ycars in pe- 
wtentiaries, or houses of correction.— 
‘t Samuel Romiliy bas already succeed- 
lim lessening the number of crimes 
ft which death is awarded; and he 
* proceeding in bis humane and judi- 
‘ts plan, A petition from the linen 
inde of this country might congider- 
“'y strengthen his hands, The pre- 
‘udle to his act of last session justly 
“ales, that the punishment of death 
Mas pat found effectual for the 
Ax tae) of certain crimes, and that 

etefore it is expeoient that it should 
be repealed, 


been 
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Want of room prevents us- from -in- 
serting the account of the trial of the 
murderers of Alexander M-Culloughs 
near Toome, It shall appear in our next. 

ULSTER, 

Married ..Me. Woiham Fleteher, of 
Newry, to Miss Eliza Fox, of FPoxbrook, 

Mr. Toomas How, of Belfast, te Miss 
Jane Gemmil. 

Mr. David M‘Cullough, of Lisbana, to 
M'ss Ann M‘Graw, of Maghercouse, 

Captain William Cavan, of the brig 
York, to Miss Frazer, of Belfast, 

Mr. Hugh Rea, of Killeen, to Miss 
Moore, of Ballymisea, 

Mr. Thomas White, of Belfast, to Miss 
S. Mooney, of Londonderry, 

Mr. Heury Ge'lston, of 
Mrs, Woods, of Belfast. 

Mr. Edward Hill, of Belfast, to Miss 
Marshall of Ballyclare, 

Mr, John Stitt, of Comber, to Miss 
Little, of Ballycreely. 

Mr. William Armstrong, of Praspect 
Hill, to Miss Eliza Foster of Lisnagole, 
cu. Fermanagh, 

S. Hamilton Rowan, esq, son of Archi- 
bald Hamilton Rowan, esq. to Miss Ellen 
Jackson, of Criecve, co. Monaghan, 

Mr, Alexander Pentiand, of Banbridge, . 
to Miss Murney. 

Mr. Williauw Shannon, of Magherafelt, 
to Miss Mayue, ot Garvagh. 

Died...Mi. Owen Fox, of Koolnagar, 
near Dungannon, 

At Ballynahinch, the Rev, William 
Blakely, dissenting minister. 

At Ballinatoy, Mr. Rebert Vance, 

Miss Noble, at Templeporthouse, co, 
Cavan. 

Mrs, Flizabeth Campbell, of Belfast. 

At Armagh, the Rev. Dr. O*Hanton, 
V.G, of that diocese, 

At Bringficid, near Cavan, the Rev, 
Joseph Story. 

Mrs. Stewart, wife of 
Stewart, of Belfast, 

Mr. Robert M‘Calla, of New Grove, 
near Ballyushinch, aged 78, 

At Armagh, Mr. George Stephenson, 
Printer. 


Lisbarn, to 


Mr. James 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
, From February 20, till March 20. 
. a8 weather has not been favourable for agricultural purposes since Jast report, and 
“Fy little is yet done in sowing spring corn, and: there is much reason to expect that 
will have much work to do in a short time this seasén, 
continues to look well, but the meadows and grass grounds do not show as 
hen Laer ation as is usual at this time of the year, The writer of this report has 


el 


Y in Scotland, and observed over the whole face of that country, the same 
Bact $ with respect to the spring labour, and the farmers there are under 
*Pprehension of a late harvest, in consequence of the delay ‘a sowing. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT 


Ax.tnovor the produce of land bore a sufliciently high price amply to compensate 
the farmer, and from the demand arising from the English market, being complete 
open to exportations from this country, likely to continue so, yet to please the landed 
interest, the distillation from gtain is now permitted in Ireland. Many of our Irish 
members fully co-operated in this measure, although some of them formerly, from 
desire to encourage sobriety, had discountenanced the extension of the distill = 
tem, but now private interest was preferred to the advancement of morality, becaus 
many of these men were the owners of land, and because they feared the defici 
in the revenue, arising from the distilleries would be made up by other taxes, The 
lowering the duty or whiskey may probably answer the purpose of putting down ijjj. 
cit distillation, but from the low price of whiskey, drunkenness, which was already 4 
wide-spreading evil, is likely to be further increased. A country isin a misérable sj. 
tuation, when its expenditure is so great, that to obtain relief from a part of the in 
cumbent pressure, morals are sacrificed to an increase of revenue. 

Jn another point of view, nothing is gained by a tax raised in a manner 80 a8 to cor. 
rupt the morals of the people. The state loses more from lessening the productively 
bour of industry, than is gained by a taxation raised on immorality. The real wealth 
of a country consists in. well-directed labour, of which sobriety only is capable, 

In England, the prohibition on distillation from grain, still continues, and consider 
ing the possibility of scarcity, and the uncertainty of foreign supplies, it appears to be 
a wise measure of precaution. Yet probably many voted for the prohibition, not 
from these motives, but to encourage the West India trade. The planters and mer. 
chants in’ that trade, find it is a losing speculation. Yet the planters have brought mou 
of their distresses on themselves, by unprudence in managing their estates, and ther 
wasteful luxury. In this abstracted point of view, they are not entitled to 
sation from other classes of the community. They deserve to smart under the evils, 
which they have brought on themselves. 

Such is the present unsettled state of trade, and speculation has so deranged its. for 
mer fixed habits, that almost every article is in a state of uncertainty. Dash and spe 
culation have beenthe order of the day. The rash speculators, in many instances, by 
such practices, which must, on the principles of strict justice, be pronounced dishones, 
have ruined not only themselves, but involved their acquaintances and connexions im 
trade, in similar ruin. 

Many bankruptcies have taken place, and many more are expected, and yet minis 
ridlists tell us, trade is flourishing. The present difficulties in trade will probably be stil 
further increased by the new restrietions of Bonaparte, to exclude British articles from 
the continent of Europe. He appears resolved to exert all the powers of his capaciovs 
mind, and to employ his vast and gigantic military force to exclude us and our produce 
almost entirely from those countries, over which, by one means or another, he possese 
unlimited sway. Nothing is yet known with certainty, in regard to the issue of out 
impolitic disputes with the United States of North America. ' : 

A bill is in progress through parliament, to lay a duty of 15 per cent on foreign It 
nens, brought into Great Britain fog exportation. The linen merchants of Glasgow have 
been active in petitioning the board of trade, to procure an act of parliament for this 
purpose, aud at their request, the linendrapers of Belfast, likewise petitioned through 
the Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. The principle of such interference is not stritt 
ly justifiable in enlarged policy, ‘The less statesmen iaterfere in matters of trade, its 
the better.. Besides, these applications to great men, often introduce a cringing serv 
ity, and flatters the prejudices of such people, as if they were better acquainted 
the interests of trade, than those who are immediately concerned, Hence, they are 
ever ready to interfere, atid their interference is often extremely prejudicial. Ia thear 
efforts to afford the show of help, they. often.do much mischief, Of this, @ 
instance occurred last yedr. ‘To remedy a deficiency of flaxseed, brought on by im 
politic orders in council, the oil-stores im England were opened, bad. flaxseed ™# 
branded, a bounty of 5s. per bushel paid on it; when brou ht to this country, 
seed did not grow) and the people lst their crop.. Such is the sample of the 
rence Of boards with affairs of trade. ; 2 ee 
" Little variation ini the rates of exchange has taken place during this month, but de 
distount on bank notes is rather lower, being from 1} to’2 per cent. 
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Commercial Report 


FLAX CROPS, 189, 

GeveraL Return of the Flax Land .a the following Counties in Ireland, for the year 
j$09, showing the number of Acres own with Irsh Plaxseed....the number of acres 
gown with foreign Flaxseed... the number vl persons who intend claiming the 
bounty for saving Plaxseed. . and the quantity of Land they had ander Flas 
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— “E, Sumber | 
| Namber of per- 
of Nitmber of | Numberof | Total number | Ss WhO Quantity of 
ry | persons actessowu | acressewn§ /of acres, Irish , land t ey 
COUN ry. who with Irish with foreign statute — had under 
raised Flaxseed. Plaxsecd. measure, ety Flax, 
Flax. : or 
saving 
Flaxseed) 
A Rk. P. A. R Pp Ai’ Re P A. R. YP 
f Antrim, 1LO55% 115 O OF 19938 Gv S| 2119: 0 30 66! 187 1 10 
Armagh, 2! "713 3} 4215 2 21] 4287 2b 3 6 29 0 0 
~ | Londonderry R478 59 0 ©; 41183 C1 4177 8 0 951) 6 
3 | Tyrone, 10241 815 Sif 3458 2 1h 3540 1 35) 8713) 1341 3 10 
- 4 Donegal, O7T0s 239 0 0} 4148 2 OF 44697 2 0 
4 | Fermanagh, 566 30 ¢ 1i2 2 ¢ M15 2-0 6 510 
2 | Monaghan, 9951 83 ©! 272 3 OF 281 2 oO 5863! 1674 9 0 
Cavan, Q45u5 1 2 ot 443 0 10 +4 2 3) Lld9y; 181 O $1 
Down, 245! 82 2 50) 1050 2 Qu] 11383 1 10 479! 353 1 30 
55945} 712 2-7 !ea118 2 8toeasr tas! presalarde o 4 
(Meath, 1021 Say Ohon. 210.0 La. a oe 
Louth and 3245 9 1 =] 3 ‘ : OLG ) ‘ ‘ 
Drogheda, ‘ or 459 153} 793 3 27 12631 ( 68%) 375 } 2% 
King’s co. 138.) 120 8] 221 230} 253 2 3s 296; 63 1 6 
‘| Longford, T9406 1340 2 33] 1346 2 3.5 25 31 33 
2 | Kildareand ‘ 
oe} ; 25% ) : i Q 
—< Wicklow, t oust raga prieeis 7@ 0 
rf | Queen’sco. 185 5 0 2) 13 3 22 190 § 
“| Kilkeuny, lot Xe ae a5... 4 7 $1 0 
- | Westmeath, 245" 123 Si 7931 13] $04 2 2¥ 155; 86 2 26 
= | Carlow ana . ‘ 
‘ 55 0 ) 
| Wexford, ; 52 453 0 55 1 101 QO ¢ 
Dublin, no} return, 
| 7178] 536 2 36! séau 1 35! 4210 3 Stl flee! 5.0 @ ae 
( Cork, 2375 ssvv 2 Yu ssl wv 2 114! 510 3 30 
~ | Clare, 45 712 0 2 oO 0 19 2 0 18 53 © 
= } Limerick, 958 643 3 34 643 3 34 vo 88 2° | 
% 4 Kerry, no jreturn, 
% | Tipperary, V2 161 OF Wil Oo 117 2 © 215! 108 2 oO 
2 Waterford, 405 83 & 63 15 15 2 20) 
2 ” pone ms hy 
ip 406% 382 2 -5i 1644 2.29%) 1677 0.34 S70) 713 2 Si 
= (iigu, aS i ly 2@ "yi 663 1 37. _voé vu Y! , ~ 
= | Mayo, 1770 48 2.19] 1129 2 25! 1178 1 41 =3991) 696 0 19 
> | Galway, 1913 173} W177 2% YO) 1195 1 ee 
«<Leitrim, 5077 1565 3 2) 1585 3 2 
“ | Roscommon, 4595 63 So) 1700 2 3] 1707 1 35 
- er r% 
94547 R83 Bt GVil 3.27! 63°O 4% WwW 39u 606 6 104 
’ Persons y Quantity 
Persons, | Irish Seed. Foreign Seed.; Total Acres. for of 
: ‘ bounty. Land, 
’ A. R. Pe 2; Em. be ee A. kh P 
Grawp Torar..} 101751! 1370 3 1 23685 2 19135056 1 2) 1799615727 3 35] 




















| December, 28, 1809, 


C, and C, Duin, Inspectors General, 
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Naturalist’s Report. 
NATURALISTS REPORT. 


From February 20, iit March 20, 


?Fre yer the Rar his goklep horn displays, 

And trramph o’er the night the length’ving days, 
Smiles the young Spring ; bot, ike a matden coy, 
With fauit’ring footsteps meets the coming joy, 
While tacging Winter, wrapt in many a stonn, 
And chilling vapours, hover round ber formn, 


Evans. 


At.rnoten some chilling blasts have whitened our mountains and plains with snow 
and covered our water with ice, yet has the past winter been milder than generally 
experienced in our Northern situation, and could we hope that-no grearer cold would 
azain prevail, we anght plant, and sce bloom aroned the gay varicty of Cistns, and 
beantiful Oleander, of the south of Karope ; the splendid Magnolas of South Carolina ; 
and almost all the gaudy trabe of vegetables which the southern parts of New Holland, 
that land of wonderful productions, has presented to the eve of the Botanist 

The beautiful Rock Rose (Cistus tormosus) White Tree Heath ( Kriea Arborea) and 
Loblolly Bay (Gordonia Lasianthus) have resisted the cold of the winter; and from 
trials furmeriy made with the Peppermint, Mint Tree (Eucalyptus piperita) Decarrent 
Seasitive plant (Miosa decarrens) and several other plants from about the settlements 
of New Holland, none of which were killed wiih a less cold, than 25 degrees of Paren. 
heit’s thenmometer, i} may be concluded they would have survived this last winter, 4 
season of this milid temperature cannot however be often expected, and those who 
wish to beautify aud benefit their country, would find inexhaustible stores in the north 
erm partsof America, and even at the south vn extremity, on the inhospitable shoves 
of Terra del Fuego, where the valuable Wintera Aromatica, lost to Europe, awaits 
only to be mtrodeced, to expand its beautiful foliage in the British Isles. No doubt 
but every friend to science and bis country will learn with pleasure that, “ Mr. Brade 
bury, who went ont to America, to colleet plants for the Liverpool, and Dublin Society, 
botanical gardens, has been with Mr. Jefferson; who enters very warmly into the 
plan, and has offered his garden asa depot for any plaats be may collect, which he will, 
should there be a war, send to Liverpoul, Mr. Jefferson, also informed him, that Cape 
tain Lewis, whom be, when President of the United States, sent to explore the Mig. 
soari, had in latitude 49, at a vast distance froin the mouth of the Missouri, aad in so 

elevated a situation asto present a climate like Greenland, discovered a species of Zea 
(Maize) very productive, that will crow in the Highlands of Scotland, And also a 
species o° Holcus Sorghum (Indian Millet) still more productive. Soine of the plants 
measured 14 feetin height. Both plants are useful for food. Mr, Jefferson thought 
they woutd be of great impertance, and has promised to send some seed of each to 
Mr. Roscoe. Mr. Bradbury has found several other new and beautiful plants. He is 
now exploring Louisiana, which has not been visited by any botanist. Mr. Bradbary 
says, Mr. Lewis is cultivating the Maize and Millet with success at Louisville.” 

On examining the report of last year, for the sanie period tt will be seen that there 
is only three or four days difference in the time of flowering of the plants, 

February 23d, Wissel Thrush (Tardus Vistivorus) singing. 

24, Two leaved Squill (Scilla Bifolia) flowering. 

#6, Common Yellow Crecas (Crocus Meesiacus) flowering. 

Peacock (Pavo Cristatus) expanding his tatl. 

Hedge sparrow (Svivia Modaularis) singing. 

27, Yellow Haminer (Emberiza Citrinella) and Common Lark (Alauda Arvensis) 

singing. 

March Sd, Lungwort (Pulmonaria Officinalis) flowering. Blackbird (Turdus Me- 

rula) singing. 
3, Basket Wiliow (Salix Viminalis) flowering. 
10, Tit Lark (Alanda Pritensis) sing ng, ; 
13, Double cupped Andromeda (Andromeda Calyculata) and Little Narcissus {Nate 

cissus Minor) towering. 


14. White Dog’s-teoth Violet (Erythronium Dens Canis) and Small Blue Speedwell 
(Veronica Agrestis) flowering. 
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19, Pilewort (Ranunculus Ficaria) coming generally into flower.* 
$0, Dor Beetle (Scarabeeus Stercorarius) and fumble Bees (Apis terrestris) 
makiug their appearauce. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From February 20, till March 20, 

Tur same changeableness of weather which marked the winter months, continues 
to prevail throughout this period; and although we have had some pleasant days, they 
bave been smaller in number than usual at this season, 

February 21, ..-.++eeeee- Fine clear day. 
22, .. 62+ ++ ++ » Cold windy day, but frost going off. 
23, «+ oe 6 ee ee + « Showery, 
24, +--+ + eee « » Wet stormy day. 
25, . +24 +024 + + Wet, stormy, with snow on the mountains, 


are ...+... Light showers, stormy towards evening. 
Bi, Boge cesece . . Fine, dry clear days, 

March ],.....+..+.+.. Showers of misty rain. 
rrr + + + + ee Hazy, with light rain. 


3,4,5,..+.0...-. Fine days 

6,.- +++... Fine day, with slight rain in the evening. 

7, 8,9 cecrvcces Wet dave, 

10,2. + +++ eee - Showery, 

rerirrrr.. 

12,..++.46+ 54+. Wet and stormy, 

1S, . ec cccecsce so Wet morning, 

14,15, 16,17,18, 19,20, Some sepame anon every day, but dry cold 

The range of the barometer has been so little, that to an inattentive observer, it 
might be said to be stationary ; its lowest state was on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of March, 
when it stood at 28,8, and its highest was on the 21st of February, when it stood at 
9,3. 

The thermometer observed in the morning, was on the 2ist of February at 90, on 
the Ist of March, 51; the rest of the time it seldom rose above 40, so that this period 
may be reckoned cool. 

The prevalent winds have beem rather easterly, having been 11 times N. E. 4 times 
8.£,1 time E, by N. 8 times S. W. 6 times N. W. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


FOR APRIL, 1810, 
Ow the 4th of this month we have new moon, between 1 and 2 @’clock in the mor~ 
ning, and of course, on the preceding days, she rises in the morning, and is gradually 


decreasing till this time; at this new moon there is an eclipse of the sum; but at the’ 


wa of he moon, the sun will be below the horizon, consequently the eclipse will 
invisible, . 

10,The moon is percieved to have passed the 3d of the Twins, these stars being seen 
# their first appearance, near to and below her. The moon being between it and the 
two first stars of the Twins, which are at a considerable distance above her. Orion, 
the moon, and the ‘Twins now form an object considerably interesting. At 9, she is 
#8’ 44 from the Ist of the Lion. 

\Sth, She is on the meridian at 6 min. past 9, being now under the body of the Li- 
on, the first and third to the east, the fourth and second to the west of the meridian; 
— is 41° 57 from the first of the Virgin, and 49 29 fromthe second of the 

Wins, - 

*0th, She rises at 6 min. past 9, under the two first stars of the Balance, but near- 
“to the first, Herschell being below the line, between her and the first of the Bual- 
ct, but nearest to the star; as she rises in the heavens we notice below her the stars 
& the Scorpion and Saturn, 
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440 Celestial Phenomena. [ March, 


25th, She rises in the morning, between the small stars in the head of the Archer 
and the two first stars in the Goat. i 

80th, She rises 40 min. past 8, in the morning, under the four stars in the Sq 
hut does not reach, before sun-rise, the line through the two eastern of the four 
in the Square. 

Mereury is a morning star, but too near the Sun at theend of.the month to be see 
in the evening, being in-his superior conjuncnon cn the 26th, at half past two in the 
afiernoon. ‘The moon passes him on the 2d. 

Venus is an evening star, but near the sun during the whole month, and we are to 
look for her, soon after sunset. ‘The moon passes her on the 4th. Towards the end 
of the month, her approach to the moon will be interesting, buther passage by Jupi. 
ter will be made when the two planets are too near the horizon to attract much a. 
tention. 

Mars is an evening star, being at sun-set on the first of this nronth, very near the 
middle of the lower region, in the west, and every night affording less opportuni 
for abservation. On this night we will not fail to compare him with Jupiter, and the 


uate, 
Stars 


reduess of his light, and comparative smallness, sutliciently distinguish him, The moog - 


passes him on.-the 5th. 

Jupiter is an evening star and in conjunction with the sun on the 28th, so that he 
will be seen near the horizon, only during the early part of the month, and towards 
the latter part he will be invisible. On the first, he will be seen at a little distance 
from Mars. The moon passes him on the Sth. 

Saturn is on our meridian at nine min. past four on the first, and at three quarters 
past two, on the twenty-fifth, his motion is retrograde. ‘The moon passes him on the 
twenty-second. 

Herschell is on the meridian at 7 min. past 2, on the morning of the Ist, and at I] 
min. after 1, on the morning of ‘the -21st, his motion is retrograde, and is approaching 
the first star of the Balance, and on the 28th, comes so near it, as to be at the distance 
of only 34 min. from it, the star being to the south of him. This star being of these 
cond magnitude, is such an excellent direction for finding him, that the curious may 
discover this planet, wichout the use of a telescope, and with great ease, particularly a 
‘he is in.a favourable position at the end of the month, at midnight. ‘The moon pass 
him on the 20th. 

Jupiter being very near the Sun the greatest part of this month, the 
Eclipses of his satellites will oot be visible. | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The eontinnation of Sainclair came too late for insertion in this number, 
The conclusion to it, whieh N. promises, it. is requested be will forward 4 
soon as possible, that both may appear in the next namber, In wien 
also shall be inserted, L’s answer to Queries relative to bleaehmg; the em 
tinuation of the Description of the Barony of Upper Fews, by J. D.. The 
Paper on Doctor Aiton’s tomb ; the translation of the original dispatch 
from M. Barilon; and several other favours, 

The verses signed LP. aud two Songs without signatures, are under cousidete 
ation. 

The second Epitaph on Miss Newton. The lines on an Elegante The 
Impremptu. The verses to a httle Indy, and the verses on the ladies, of. 
J.W E. are not thought suitable to the Magazine, by the Proprietors 
The person to whom J.W.E. addressed his letter (which did not reach bith 
till the @ith) is sorry he cannot with any convenience cerrespond 
on the subjects he desires; his op niens can be of no consequence (0 JW.E 
as the admission of papers fur the work, does‘ not at all depend 08 
choice. ; 

ERRATUM...10 the Political Retrospect, Dr. Johnson and Edmund Barke 
are said to have been reporters of parliamentary debates, This assertion 
strictly correct—Ur. Johnson wrote parliamentary speeches without 
them ; such was the ancient mode of reporting.  Barke was a writer in 
Aunual Register. He was not a reporter, but a writer. fer hue. It, howett 
is not the smallest disparagement to him. 






















































